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“WHAT’S THE USE OF MORE SCHOOLS WHEN WE’VE GOT ONE LIKE THIS?” 
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IT IS THE ONLY ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF U. S. HISTORY 


IN EXISTENCE. This great undertaking is based upon the plan of Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., aided by the most eminent historical 
authorities America has produced. Nearly every great American historian alive to-day has assisted in editorial capacity or as a contributor. 


IT COVERS ENTIRELY EVERY PHASE OF LIFE AND DEVELOP- 


MENT OF THE UNITED STATES - CONSTITUTIONAL, MILITARY, NAVAL, POLITICAL, FINANCIAL, GEO- 
GRAPHIC, DIPLOMATIC, SOCIAL, COMMERCIAL, ECONOMIC, and INDUSTRIAL, from the earliest times to the present.’ 


It places even the most obscure facts and events connected with the history of our country within instant reach of the inquiring mind. 


IT PRESENTS RARE, ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS AND MAPS 


AND MANY EPOCH-MAKING ORATIONS AND SPEECHES IN FULL. It covers every event from 458 to 1901. 











A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS GREAT SET OF BOOKS 
It is printed from large, new-type, cast in 1901, and never before used. 
There are more than 3000 illustrations, with ten colored plates. 
There are more than 4000 biographical sketches, with portraits of all persons of historical importance. 


There are full-page portraits of every President of the United States, every Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
and every Admiral of the Navy. 

There are maps of our new and old possessions, plans of important battle-fields, rare old prints of historic oc- 
currences, facsimiles of important papers, and important orations and speeches in full. The pictorial features 
alone tell the story of the rise of the United States from the landing of Columbus to the capture of 
Aguinaldo and the assassination of President McKinley. 

It contains a comprehensive history of every State and Territory in the Union, including chronological lists of 
Governors, U. S. Senators, etc. 

It contains chronological tables showing national progress and events of importance, such as the several U. S. 
censuses, all of the battles fought by the American people, etc. 

It contains an unbiassed history of every political party which has ever existed in the United States. 

It contains special articles on matters of national importance and policy written by the final authorities on each 
subject—such articles as Expansion, Imperialism, Protection, Free Trade, Education, Agriculture, The Army, 
The Navy, Finances of the United Ctates, Our Monetary System, Civil Service, Arbitration, Consular 
Service, Nicaragua Canal, Literature, Cuba, The Mississippi Valley, etc., etc. 

_It contains so much of general interest and contributions from so many famous statesmen, historians, and men 
great in their several stations, that we suggest that you 
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Shall the Reign of Crime be Continued? 





HE duty of good citizens is to destroy 

the Tammany theory of government. 

This is, government by a_ plundering 

oligarchy for the profit of the oligarchy. 

A gang of bandits have seized upon the 
city, and are levying tribute upon the captured 
citizens. This ‘would be bad if the bandits were 
outsiders in power for the moment, and by means 
of a sudden assault upon our lawful guardians; 
but it is a more terrible affliction than this which 
has been visited upon the unfortunate metropolis 
of the country. The bandits are our fellow-cit- 
izens, and have obtained their opportunities for 
crime by the votes of some and by the ignorance, 
indifference, and cowardice of others of us. They 
are lawfully in the places which enable them to 
plunder, and we have presented to them, to our 
shame be it said, the powers of government, of 
the courts, and of the whole machinery of justice. 
We have given to them the opportunity to rob us 
under the forms of the law, and, incidentally, we 
have thereby made this criminal organization a 
controlling foree in the Democratic party of the 
State, and influential in the national organization. 
Tammany as it stands to-day is the monument to 
New York’s political impurity and ineptitude com- 
bined. The organization has destroyed democratic 
government in this municipality, and if democracy 
is to be restored, the end must be accomplished 
through the destruction of Tammany and its rob- 
ber theory and practice of. government. 

Through RicHarp Croker’s’ leadership Tam- 
many is a criminal, not a political, organization. 
It possesses no political principles; its votes are 
cast in national and-State elections as the inter- 
ests of its leaders dictate; it has slaughtered more 
than one Democratic candidate for the Governor- 
ship, and has turned upon at least three Demo- 
cratic candidates for President; in brief, it. does 
not care who is President or Governor so long as 
it retains the revenues and the police power of 
the city, the District Attorney’s office and most of 
the judges who preside at the drawing of grand- 
juries. The party disloyalty of this organization 
and its leaders is so notorious that the strictest 
Democratic partisan does not owe its ticket the 
slightest party allegiance. Even the men who 
usually swallow criminals and their crimes, pro- 
vided the former bear the proper party label, are 
absolved from allegiance to an organization which 
wears the party name only to disgrace it, and to 
attract voters whose constant regularity, under the 
conditions prevailing in this city, ought to make 
them blush. 

Mr. SHeparp is the Tammany candidate. He 
may make an excellent Mayor if he be elected, 
but he will perpetuate Tammany Hall’s power. 
If Sreparp should be defeated, a blow would be 
dealt at Tammany’s morale. A first serious blow 
would be struck in what, under the most favorable 
circumstances, must be a long and bitter struggle. 
If SHeparp is elected, Tammany will be stronger 
two years from now than it is to-day. It will 
have on the bench, in Rogerr Van Wyck, a judge 
who will disgrace the court by his brutal tempera- 
ment, his mental unfitness, and his fellowship 
with vice and crime. It will have at the head of 
the criminal machinery a lawyer who has been 
and will continue to be the defender and protector 
of the partnership between city officials and offend- 
ers against the law. It will control all the 
revenues and patronage of all the boroughs and 
of every county in the city. Sweparp will stand 
alone, almost helpless, but lending his zood name 
and his abilities to the organization’s servants and 
agents who are on the ticket with him. There 
may be a suspension or diminution of the revenues 


from vice which now flow into the coffers of the 
oligarchy, but the other revenues will remain in- 
tact, and for two years the organization will wait 
and plot to replace SHEPARD with a Croker or SuL- 
LIVAN Mayor. 

New York is to vote next week for or against 
Tammany. There is no other issue. It is to vote 
for a’ criminal oligarchy or for an honest democ- 
racy. What a disgrace to the city it will be if 
the. rule of Tammany is prolonged by the delib- 
erate judgment of its citizens, now thoroughly in- 
formed as to the character of this organization! 
If they vote for Croker and SuLnivan, DEvery and 
Farrewt, they will express their preference for 
the rule of men who protect gambling-houses for 
money; whose extortions compel the gamblers to 
run dishonest, or “brace,” games in order that 
they may meet the demands of their official part- 
ners; who use the power of the government to 
encourage prostitution, to stimulate the activities 
of depraved professional seducers in order to in- 
crease their revolting gains; who thrust barefaced 
vice in its most degraded and degrading forms into 
the homes of the poor and into the presence of 
young children, who are thereby polluted in their 
impressionable years; who regard as their enemies 
ministers of the gospel and other citizens who seek 
to lessen the city’s burden of sin and vice; who 
urge the viciously inclined to robbery in order 
that they may share in the loot; who for pay pro- 
tect criminals charged with offences against the 
law in order not only that the laws may not be 
enforced, but that the proceeds of crime and their 
own profits from it may be increased; who black- 
mail every business man who has dealings with 
the city; who sell every privilege for the use of 
the streets which they administer, but which the 
law intends shall be free; who punish with tyran- 
nical oppression every property-owner or merchant 
who is hardy enough to oppose them; who keep 
business out of the city until it pays the bandits’ 
price of admission; who by illegal exactions have 
driven trade from the city’s streets and commerce 
from its port. 

A vote this year for SHEPARD is a vote for the 
continuation for a long time of these shameful 
conditions which now make every self-respecting 
New-Yorker ashamed of his city. Are we to in- 
sist upon a free and pure government of our own, 
ruled by ourselves and for the benefit of the whole? 
Or are we to express our contentment with the 
rule of pirates and blackmailers so long as they 
are willing to sell us our legal rights for a price 
which debases us every time we pay it? 

Mr. SHeparp’s sarcasm at the expense of Dis- 
trict-Attorney Puitprn points directly at the essen- 
tial weakness of a good official surrounded by cor- 
rupt allies of Tammany. It was not a happy fling 
for him, for as Mr. Puinsin is in the existing 
machinery of justice, so will Mr. SHeparp be in 
the municipality’s executive office. Mr. SHrePparpD 
asks why Mr. Puivsin has not put the Tammany 
raseals in jail. The answer is, that the rascals 
are in positions where they can defeat Mr. Puit- 
BIN, just as they will be in a position to defeat Mr. 
Sueparp should he succeed in securing his own 
election and the consequent triumph of Tammany. 
Mr. Puteri and his associates have been obliged 
to depend upon the testimony of Tammany’s 
vicious and criminal partners, and Tammany has 
more than once bought them off. In the case of 
Bissert, which is a subject for Mr. SnHeparp’s 
irony, the conviction was secured by reason of 
the successful efforts of the prosecutors to guard 
the chief witness against the efforts of the Tam- 
many police to spirit her away. In many other 
cases, some of them worse than Bissert’s, Tam- 


many has been successful and has escaped. Be- 
sides, most of the judges who preside at the draw- 
ing of grand-jurors leave the whole business to the 
Tammany official, who draws the names from the 
wheels, so that they are able to and do pack the 
body with protectors of Tammany. Tammany now 
sits at the source of criminal justice; if Mr Suep- 
arp and Mr. UnGer are elected, she will have full 
control, and the citizen who puts his ballot into 
the box next Tuesday for the ticket headed by 
SuHeparD will declare his desire that crime shall 
continue to flourish in this city, and that he wishes 
to prolong the reign of bandits much more vulgar 
than their predecessors of the Middle Ages. 


ROBABLY the finest political fight that New 
York ever witnessed is that which in the 
present municipal campaign is being fought 

by Judge Jerome. Such plain speaking as we have 
been hearing of late from Mr. JEROME is a rare 
thing even in the hottest of contests. The candi- 

’ date is without fear, and in his 
Justice Jerome and public utterances so far has an- 

his Charges nounced as facts a sufficient num- 
ber of charges to keep him busy throughout his 
term as District Attorney bringing the accused 
to justice. If all that Judge Jerome states is true, 
we need just such a fearless officer as he will 
make to punish the offenders. If what he says 
is not true—well, Tammany could not more great- 
ly embarrass the: Judge than by electing him to 
the office to which he aspires, and then demanding 
of him that he shall proceed according to the lines 
he has laid down in his campaign speeches. 





HAT is a very good point which the fusion- 
ists have raised in their campaign for con- 
trol of the city’s affairs relative to the sup- 
port of their associates on their respective tickets 
by the two candidates for Mayor. Mr. Low does 
not hesitate for a moment to bespeak the votes of 
the people for Messrs. JERoME 
aye and and sents and he is not want- 
his Fellows ing in expressions of praise for 
the candidates for the bench on his own ticket. 
He ean very well afford to merge his own fortunes 
with theirs. On the other hand, Mr. Sueparp is 
discreetly silent on the subject of the merits of 
Messrs. Fromme, the tool of Croker, UNcrEr, the 
defender of Bissert, and Van Wyck, whom it is 
necessary only to mention to characterize. Why is 
this? Ts Mr. Sueparp selfish, or is there a limit 
to the dose of Tammany that he can swallow? 


HE arrogance of the Tammany people was 

never more conclusively shown than in their 

charge that their opponents in attacking 
them are attacking the fair fame of the city of 
New York. It is, of course, no surprise to any- 
body that Tammany should assume to be New 
York city. Tammany’s assump- 
tion of this identity has been 
demonstrated long before this in 
Tammany’s appropriation to her 
own use of the city’s funds, but not until now has 
it been considered a good argument against her 
foes that love for the city should estop them from 
branding Tammany as an organization of license 
and plunder. It is not a vilification of this muni- 
cipality to say that thievery is rampant in almost 
every department of the publie service. It is not 
a vilification of the morale of the police force to 
speak of Devery as an unspeakable horror in the 
flesh. It does not imply that all New-Yorkers are 
braggarts and boors and apologists for criminals 
to tell the truth about Mayor Van Wyck and his 
administration; and the dire absurdity of Tam- 
many’s effort to take refuge behind the city’s 
“fair fame” which it has so ardently striven to 
besmirch merely shows to what desperate straits 
of argument the plunderers are reduced. 


Tammany’s Con- 
cern for the City’s 
Name 
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Marquis Ito, of Japan, upon whom was conferred Ex-President Dwight meets President Roosevelt Booker T. Washington, President of Tuskeegee 
é the Degree of LL.D. University 


The Class of ’47—The Oldest of Yale’s Graduates Ex-Judge Henry E. Howland, of New York, and Ambassador Choate , 


THE YALE BICENTENNIAL—SCENES ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23 


_ Photographs by N. Lazarnick 
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The Amphitheatre on the Campus 
Flash-light Photograph by Pach 
Stillman, ’95 Hickok, ‘95 Murphy, ’97 
Coy, ‘or Chamberlin, ’98 Greenway, "95 Cross, ’96 Hale, ’or 


Brown, ‘or Cutten, "97 Armstrong, ’95 Thorne, ’96 Walter Camp,’80 Thompson, "79 Zly, "98 Hubbell, ‘90 
Hartwell, "89 Butterworth, '95 E Chadwick, '97 
McClung, "92 McCormick, ’93 


‘Yale Graduate Football Team, at New Haven, October 22 


YALE’S BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
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Chimmie Fadden: On the Great Loop Mystery 








ys . bea % By Edward W. Townsend ~ bea % 
> OU’RE on dat de Duchess is Miss Fan- * Really, Paul,” says Miss Fannie, piping him off “When he cops de Dagos coming out to take dere 


nie’s maid, and I’m valet for Mr. Burton, in a sisterly way, “ you do look wearied. What has 
Miss Fannie’s husband. Well, if any. of: you been doing?” she says. 


de odder hired hands tries.to jolly de Duch- -* Paul!” says Whiskers, giving de angry eye. “ Has 

ess to turn a finger outside her job dey you been playing Wall Street again?” 

has to guess. again. _She’s as, haughty as -‘ Woise dan dat,” says Mr. Paul. “I has been 
de déctress what plays de ’venturess when any one excising me mental factory—” -What’s dat? “* Facul- 
tries to flim-flam her into doing stunts off her beat. ties-’?. Dat’s right; dat’s what he says—‘ me mental 


She gives me..de arched eyebrow. because I gets, faculties,” he says, “on de Schley Court, and is rapid- 
busy, at any old kind of a job around de house, “You. ly losing me thoist under de strain,” he says. 
is footman for Miss Fannie,” she says, “steward for .“ I tink it is a boining shoime!”’ says Miss Fannie, 
Whiskers, and butler for “Mr. Paul—what’s only her ‘cheeks getting red; ‘cause, being Mr. Paul’s sister, 
a visitor at our house, at dat—espeéce didiot!’ she she was sore dat anyting wasn’t going his’ way. 
says. When de Duchess slangs ‘me in‘forn langwudge’ “Republicans should not> be ungrateful,’ ‘she says. 
I just says to her, “ What t’ell!” I says. Like dat, I “If. I was Mr. Roosevelt I wouldn't Jet de scandal of 
says, * What t’ell, me dear,”’I says. See? She can’t an ungrateftl country disgrace me ministration,” she 
talk back den, and if she can’t talk she truns fits. says, getting redder and: redder, for she mostly don’t 


She’s French, and not up to-de fine points of Ameri- chip in when'de gents talk such stuff. ‘I'd see Mr. 
can talk, so when I’ hands out ‘“ What t’ell” to her, Sampson'done fair by,” she-says, “or de White House 
I can count ten, and she’s still out. ‘Easy! would be too small. to hold:de. family,” she says. 

- Well, I has been waltzing. about in brownstone so- “Hush, child!” says Whiskers. ‘‘* Women don’t un- 
ciety for’ years, now, but dere is one ting I can’t’ derstand dese tings,” he says. 
get wise on. Dat is, how a loidy can be sister to a “Me dear,” says Mr. Burton,: “dis is politics, and 
mug what ain’t her brudder? beyond a.woman’s. mental gasp,” he says. 

I asks de Duchess about. dis, and she laughs and “T don’t care!” says Miss Fannie. “ It’s injustice. 
says: .“ Upon a certain occasion sentimental ”’—when, Women.can. gasp .at dat.” 
she tries to talk big she always gets de horse before “ You. is ‘all mistook,” chips in Mr. Paul. “ Dis is 


de cart. “Upon a ‘certain -oecasion sentimental,” she, a case of de influence,” he s says, “of mind over mat- 
p A 


‘ 


says, ‘Mamzelle Fannie promise to be a sister to ter.’- ~ 
M’siev ‘Paul, and M’sieu Paul,” she says, “ being a ,. “ What’s de wattne? ’-says. Whiskers. 
young *man of sentiments agreeable, is trying,” she- “It’s dis way,” says Mr. Paul. “‘De court, de mar- 
says; ' “to help Mamzelle Fannie to keep her woid by tial, Mr: Dewey,. and de Judge Provocative is all 
being -a brudder to her.” sleuthing on de wrong tip. Mr. Schley,” he says, “ has 
Bute ?” L.says, “he ain’t her brudder for fair,” I a mind on-him dat influences matter like a bargain 
says. “W hiskers, has no son.’ : counter influences lovely women,” he says. 
* You forget, Chames.” she says. “Brudders, like . “EF do not folley you.” says Whiskers, who was try- 
marriages, is made in heaven,” she says. ing -so hard to folley he burnt his fingers on his glass 
‘So:I” says to meself I’d pipe off Mr. Paul de next of hot stuff. 
time ‘he ‘comes fo our house, and see could I cop de | “ Eisten,” says Mr. Paul. “ De officers of de Oregon, 
yame. de Texas, de Iowa, and de odder ships waiting for a 


: Well, de next time he chases in dey was all holding crack. at de Dago”—sometimes I don’t just’ repeat 
down easy-chairs in de library, where dey mostly hangs’ Mr. Paul’s woids, but when I don’t repeat I improves 
out+Whiskers, Miss Fannie, Mr. Burton, and Mr. —* dose officers,” he says, ‘was common, fighting 
Paul—when no odder company has:came. I.was dere, sailors, wit notting fancy about dere minds, if dey 
putting two lumps of sugar, six cloves, someting had any minds vt all. Dey was content to obey Mr. 
else, and some hot water on top of dat, into de gents’ Sampson’s orders to knock de tars outter de Dago 
glasses, and rubbering quietly, like a cat in a butcher fleet ;,-and when de chance came dey smiled cheerful 





shop. like de’ bull-pup when it hooks a jaw holt on de tom- 
“ Good-evening,” says Mr. Paul. “Can a weary cat—and got busy. 
pilgrim rest a while in dis humble tent?” he says. “Dey just fit: 
“'Soitenly,” says Mr. Burton, “if de pilgrim has’ - “ De big ones and de little ones—all de same—was 
his :scrip wit him, as well as’ his staff, and will take mindless, “slogging, rude fellows, what sailed in wit- 
a hand at bridge,” he says, wit a wink at Whiskers. - out a- taut of loops, or blankets, or rams, or hard 


“Oh,” says Mr. Paul, “T has me stuff, as well as me_ port, or hard cider, and smashed de enemy in a silly, 
staff, and shall sit in at bridge, if you say so. But,”  sailorlike way, quite American, and derefore,” says 
he says, “ it would be a quicker relief—and less trouble Mr.’ Paul, “ quite vulgar. 

—to trun me scrip on de log fire,” he-says.: “ All in de woild dey done was to listen to Mr. 

Mr. Burton looked as tickled as ‘if he'd told him-. Sampson’s orders when dey sat in dere corners, and 
self a funny story; and Mr. Paul looked pleasant too, den get into de middle of de ring and fight according. 
dough what he said was no joke.: If: I-had de:sweet- Why,” says Mr. Paul, “to show how little sense dey 
long green what Mr. Burton win from Mr. Paul -at had, dey, got de notion dat de American people would 
whist I’d race yachts, or run for Mayor. I’d- be give-Mr. Sampson and dem de glad hand for so wit- 


ashamed not to. : : : * - Jess a job as punching de solo plexer outter Cervera’s 
I suppose Mr. Paul, béirfg Mr. Burton’s made-in- gang. : 

heaven brudder-in-law, don’t hold his cards as close’. *Dat’s wires ‘dev was all hecuiiien, 

to his chin playing wit him as he does mostly. Loi- “What: did Mr. Schley do? Ah!” says Mr. Paul, 


dies and gents plays nearly de same games in de Dia-* “ he was.a man avho,: take: him all in all, ne’er. shall 
mond-back district as dey does on de Bowery—but de look upon a fight again—-if he sees de odder fighter 
Tules is diff’rent. first.» i a 


‘ - - , fs ** a s 


punishment like little men, did he care a cracked golf- 
ball abont how Mr. Sampson told him to fight? - Not 
him! He, had.a mind of his own; Mr. Schley had. 
Here comes de enemy,’ tinks Mr.. Schley’s | mind. 


‘He’s firing at me inside de ten-mile limit. De 
saucy hussy,’ he tinks. . ‘And he’s turning to de 
west.’ 


‘Wit -dat Mr. Schley’s ship began turning to de 
east, so as to ‘head off de Dago fleet before it got 
round de. woild. 

‘Mr. Schley took.anodder peep at de enemy, and his 
mind tinks: ‘Goodness gracious! dat Dago ship has a 
beak on it like Cyrano de Birdyrack’s nose. He'll poke 
it in me ribs.’ He said notting, but his ship turns 
all de faster, and near bumps de Texas, what- was 
plugging de enemy like a two-handed fighter in a 
mix-up. 

‘Den Mr. Schley’s mind tinks: * My stars! I’m be- 
tween Silly and Crippydis. It would pain me as much 
to be tossed by de T'exas ‘steerer as to be gored by de 
Dago rammer.: ‘To de woods!’* Wit dat his ship chases 
to sea wit. forced ‘draught.. Not a woid spoke Schley. 
He just. taut. , 

“Next Mr. Sechley’s mind tinks, ‘De odder officers 

will give: me de frappé eye for being gun shy, 
but,’ tinks his. mind, ‘T’ll go a little’ furder 
sout, so as ‘not to blanket de odder ships’ nort 
batteries, and den I’ll get back into de game again.’ 
Not a woid, mind yeu, but his ship seoots for de 
sunny Sout like it had a date wit Cape Horn for a 
minute, and den she comes in like as if she held four 
aces. 
* “Tt was,” says Mr. Paul, piping de bottom of his 
glass to see why dere was only sugar dere, “a won- 
derful control of matter by mind; for which Mr. 
Schley ‘justly. claims credit and commotion. 

“Why, Miss Fannie,” he says, “ Annapolis is mak- 
ing men like 'Sampson every year — since and before 
Farragut, Porter, Decatur, Perry, and a gang of com- 
mon sailors who know only how to give-and obey 
commands: every-day Yankee tars witout de mental 
power to move an adjournment—let alone a- battle 
ship. Schley ruled his ship wit his spirit.” 

* But,” says Miss Fannie, “if all de officers had 
done like dat, Cervera would came to New York and 
took de -city.” 

““To be sure,” says Mr. Paul. “But he dat ruleth 
his spirit is better dan he dat taketh a city—or a 
drink. What.” he says, when I’d filled de hole he’d 
made in his glass, “-what' do we spend millions of 
dollars for, educating officers for de navy? To have ‘em 
bumped in de back by a Dago ram? We might as 
well educate ’em to cross Broadway in front of elec- 
trie cars, if we have no more regard for dere healt 
dan dat!” 

“You've doped it out very clever, Paul,” says Whisk- 
ers. “But I can floor your argument wit one ques- 
tion. If Mr. Schley’s mind turned de ship—instead of 
de ship turning his mind, as I supposed—how is 
it, Paul, dat’ Mr. Hodgson knew de very tings Mr. 
Schley was only tinking? You’ll admit I has you 
dere.” ‘ , 

“Not at all,” says Mr. Paul. “It was me labors 
unravelling dat mystery: dat most wearied me. But I 
got a neck holt on it at last.” 

-“£Do tell us what it is!” says Miss Fannie. 

“Tt’s dead easy when you’re on,” says Mr. Paul. 


“Mr. Hodgson was.a mind-reader.” 

















AYS the South to the President, * You have 
trod on my corns!” It is true. There is 
no doubt about it. It is too bad. But, oh, 
the South has so many corns! With the 
best intentions in the world, a Northern man 
is liable to tread on one of them when he 

least expects it. No one knows whether the President 
realized that it would offend the South to have Book- 
er Washington sit at the White House dinner table. 
It is quite probable that no one ever will know. The 
supposition that offence was given inadvertently finds 
support in the fact that it is not to the advantage 
of Booker Washington to be-even the innocent object 
of the South’s displeasure. He is devoted to the ac- 
complishment of a great work, which to many of us 
seems the most important work which any one man 
ix doing in the South. His work is in the South. He 
lives in the South. It is his policy, and undoubtedly 
his desire, to live in peace with his white neighbors, 
and to have the countenance and support of all good 
Southern white men. He has the rare grace of meek- 
ness in remarkable measure, and seems wise enough 
and big enough to welcome any degree of personal 
effacement that may be a necessary part of the price 
of success in the service to which he is committed. 
So it seems likely that if Booker Washington had fore- 
seen how violently his dining with the President would 
excite his Southern neighbors, he would not have done 
it, and. possibly if the President had foreseen it he 
would not have asked him. 

Another thing that favors the theory of inadvertence 
is that it was a perfectly natural thing for Dr. Roose- 
velt to invite B. Washineton, M.A., to dinner. He 
would have done it at Albany or at Oyster Bay. As 
between man and man, scholar and scholar, it was 
a natural proceeding. In all the North and all the 
West it stirred no comment, till the South jumped into 
the air and proclaimed the sudden anguish of its un- 
suspected corns, 

Well, it is too bad! It cannot hurt the President. 
If he has made a mistake. it is a mistake of the kind 
that he grows politically fat on. There is nothing for 
him to do but to sit tight and let the heathen rage. 
But Booker Washington’s case is different. The harm- 
lessness of the dove is as important to his equipment 
as the wisdom of the serpent. If his neighbors in 
Alabama and Georgia should conclude that his harm- 
lessness had been impaired by dining with the Presi- 
dent, it might prove unfortunate. 


@aA. 


Hi. brethren of the South, come, let us reason 
QO together. It seems to us hereabouts that you 
ought either to be more sensitive about ne- 

vroes or less so. There was a story in the Nashville 
tmerican of August 26, about the end of a negro 
‘who had murdered a white woman near Winchester. 
Tennessee. The story was copied into the World’s 
Work for October. It tells how 2000 persons came 
to see that negro die. There was a procession a mile 
long, bristling with fire-arms. A man got on a stump. 
said he represented the husband and the father of the 
murdered woman, and that they requested that the 
negro be decently hanged without brutality. The mob 
howled him down. Two brothers of the murdered wo- 
man then rose and said they wanted the negro burned. 
The mob yelled. * Burn him!” The negro was bound 
to a tree with chains. They piled dry saplings around 
him and poured five gallons of kerosene on the fuel 
and on him. Then they burned him. There are de- 
tails in print if any one wants them. They include 
the distribution of souvenirs—ribs. links of the chains, 
and the like. The members of the mob made no effort 
to disguise themselves. The magazine which reprints 
this story is. perhaps. the nearest the South im its 
sympathies of any in New York. It speaks of this in- 
cident as showing “a depth of cold brutality that has 
no. been veached in any civilized land in’ modern 
times.” Of course there were mourners in the South 
over this occurrence. Of course there were remon- 
strances, but there was no great stir. The South didn't 
stand on one leg and shriek as it shrieked over Booker 
Washington’s dinner with the President. Yet such 
a scene as that near Winchester seems vastly more 
detrimental to the white people of the South than the 
one the other night at the White House. Booker 
Washington represents a systematic and. it seems to 
us. intelligent attempt to teach the Southern negroes 
self-reliance and self-control, and to lessen the possi- 
bility of those dreadful crimes by negroes which incite 
those other dreadful crimes of retaliation. There is 
no safety for the South that we can see except in rais- 
ing the standard of civilization among the negroes, and 
also among that class of whites which the mavazine 
above quoted calls “those worst products of slavery, 
Whose only distinetion is that they are * superior to a 
nigger. It says of them: “Slavery and reconstrue- 
tion reduced them to a lower level than English-speak- 
ing men have elsewhere sunk, and they are a burden 
such as civilization nowhere else knows. They have 
held back Southern progress since they and their kind 
were slave-drivers and slave-traders, and they will 
weigh it down for a long time to come.” For Heaven’s 
sake, brethren, don’t let the feelings or animosities of 
white men of this class weigh to turn you against 
Booker Washington! He is a good man, who is doing 
his best both for his race and yours, and deserves your 
sympathy and support even more than ours. Is_ it 
possible that you yourselves do not feel that he is 
a thousand times more fit to sit at the President’s 
table than such white men as tortured the wretched 
negro criminal at Winchester? If all the white people 
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in the South were superior to negroes the race problem 
would be far less difficult than it is. And it would 
be less diflicult, too, if the mass of negroes were better 
than they are. The solution lies not in keeping any 
one back, but in moving all forwards. 


@s. 


QO hold ene’s tongue about the whole negro ques- 
[ tion often seems better nowadays to a North- 
ern writer than to say with whatever care the 
hest thing he knows. Possibly, however, it is worth 
suggesting that the significance of such an incident 
as this recent one at the White House seems to be enor- 
mously exaggerated at the South. It doesn’t mean 
that the North has no prejudice against a black skin. 
{t has plenty. It has not the intense inborn feeling 
about it that the South has. There is no reason why 
it should have. It was not born to it. The conditions 
that have fostered it have never existed here. But it 
has enough prejudice to be rather ashamed of; enough 
to make the South a great deal easier in its mind if 
it fully understeod about it. Social equality for ne- 
groes is just as far away in Boston as it is in Charles- 
ton. The main difference seems to be that Boston isn’t 
afraid of it and Charleston is. Boston shrinks just as 
much as Charleston does from any blending of the 
blood of the two races, but Boston or New York or any 
Northern ¢itvy can sec a man beneath a_ black skin, 
and if the man is Booker Washington, or any one of 
half a dozen others that might be named, it can honor 
him, respect him, eat with him on occasion, call him 
* Mister,” and accord to him generally the treatment 
that his character and attainments warrant. It is pre- 
cisely that treatment and no more that the President 
accorded to Booker Washington. If he did not do 
wisely—but it is not intended to imply here that he 
didn’t—it was certainly not because of any intrinsic 
impropriety about his action, but only because when 
the understanding of a large part of the country is 
preternaturally sensitive it may be expedient to walk 
around it. 


@aA. 


of the WrrEkty to the recent celebration at Win- 

chester, in England, of the thousandth anni- 
versary of the death of King Alfred the Great. The 
same event was commemorated in New York on Sun- 
day and Monday, October 27 and 28, by ceremonies 
devised and carried out by the Society of American 
Authors and the St. George’s Society. This American 
celebration included a commemorative service on Sun- 
day night, Octoker 27, at St. Paul’s Church, and a 
dinner at Delmonico’s on Monday, at which was pres- 
ent, as the guest of honor, Mayor Bowker of Win- 
chester, England, who presided at the recent millennial 
festival in his own town. The celebration in New 
York has the advantage of occurring on the right day, 
which is October 28. The British celebration was put 
forward about three weeks to suit the engagements of 
King Edward. 

It is proposed to preserve the memory of the good 
Alfred permanently in New York by establishing a 
series of annual lectures on the Anglo-Saxon period. 
Meanwhile interest in the subject is being promoted 
by an exhibition of books, relics, and engravings per- 
taining to the Anglo-Saxon period, in one of the alcoves 
of the Lenox Library. 


elie is paid on another page of this issue 
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Hie Episcopal Convention has sat and has risen 

; again, and the privileges of the innocent party 

in divorce remain unabridged. Marriage, as 
heretofore, may be committed by the innocent party 
with the Church's blessing. Innocent parties who wish 
to marry are not the only persons who are pleased 
with this result. It generally gratifies the Low-Church 
clergy, who scent papistical tendencies in the move- 
ment to make the Episcopal marriage rules more near- 
ly like those of the Church of Rome. The High-Church 
party seem not to have shown much accession of 
strength this vear. Besides the failure to restrict the 
innocent party. they failed to bring about a change of 
church name. They would like to be “ Catholies ” 
but their brethren, though respecting their sentiment. 
are satisfied as vet to be “ Protestant Episcopalians,” 
and are like so to continue to the end. 

Diverce was also considered by the Congregational- 
ists at their National Triennial Conference, which 
closed at Portland, Maine. on October 17. Their con- 
clusion was practically the same that was reached by 
the Episcopalians. They viewed with misgiving the 
increase in divorcees, and wished that folks would be- 
have better, but resolved not to question the propriety 
of solemnizing the marriage of an innocent party. 

The innocent party seems to stand well in the com- 
munity. In these two large bodies of Protestant 
Christians it seems to be felt that she has troubles 
enough, and ought not to be cut off from any lawful 
chance of consolation. 

@n. 


EFORE this issue of the WEEKLY reaches its 
B readers it is likely that the assassin of Presi- 

dent McKinley will have paid the legal penalty 
of his crime. Everything connected with his trial 
and imprisonment has been decently done. No doubt 
it will be possible to say as much for his execution. 
The newspapers have said that about a fortnight ago 
the State Superintendent of Prisons had a talk with 
him, in hope of discovering whether he had accom- 


plices. He said he had none, nor any real motive for 


his act. He said: “I got tired of his going around 
talking about prosperity. {[ didn’t see any of it. I 
couldn't get_a job.” Yet somehow he got money. 

He told a story of a wretched bringing up, and ill 
treatment by a step-mother. He said that he had never 
been to school or to church. The prison officers say 
he can neither read nor write. If these reports are 
true. he was an ignorant, neglected man, a weed grow- 
ing in the dirt by the road-side. It is hard!y possible 
to think of him as an individual. Still less may one 
think of him with hatred or any sentiment but pity. 
The bishop who read the pastoral letter at the close 
of the late Episcopal convention in San Francisco told 
his brethren that President McKinley “was slain by 
the spirit of the age.” No doubt the spirit of the age 
may be said to be in every act of every one of us; in 
the latest railroad combination, and in the latest jump 
from the Brooklyn Bridge. But this poor assassin 
seems very unrepresentative, and what he does stand 
for is traceable across the sea. Some anarchist poison 
seems to have got into his ill-developed brain, but 
anarchy isn’t American; illiteracy isn’t American. 
His “I got tired of his talking about prosperity ”’ ex- 
cites reflection, but at best it seems hard to make the 
poor wretch point a general moral. Cri..y sectional- 
ism killed Lincoln; crazy partisanship killed Garfield; 
but this political disease that took McKinley’s life 
seems very vague. So far as any one knows, the 
pestilent spirit that actuated the assassin was that 
which is still active and working mischief in the brain 
of Emma Goldman. It is a most dangerous and abom- 
inable spirit, but it seems like straining a number of 
points to call it the spirit of the age. 


bishops bore down hard on Sabbath - breakers, 
mentioning, in particular, Sunday golf and Sun- 
day dinner parties as reprehensible developments of 
contemporary luxury. ‘“ The luxurious Sunday-even- 
ing banquet of the rich and pleasure-loving ” was bad 
enough, but they found it an inexcusable shame that 
golf-grounds should be crowded on Sunday afternoon, 
and that servants and horses should be denied due 
rest * because athletes, men and women, must be driven 
in cushioned comfort to the scenes of their Sunday 
sports and returning home their weary frames _ re- 
freshed and feasted.” It is not difficult to sympathize 
with the bishops’ feelings on this subject. Folks who 
have any spiritual side to them need not to be told 
that it makes more for their happiness to give that 
side of them due cultivation on Sunday than to de- 
vote an excessive portion of their Sunday time and 
strength to sports and exhausting pleasures. Still, 
better excuses can be made for Sunday golf than the 
bishops have been at pains to suggest. As for the 
horses, it is probably all one to them whether they 
haul their owners to a golf-links or a church, and as 
for the players. there are a good many hard-worked 
men to whom about eighteen holes of Sunday-after- 
noon golf is occasionally helpful in body, mind, and 
soul. In Sunday golf, as in everything else, how you 
do it makes a lot of difference. The alternative is im- 
portant too. Golfers who have wit enough to find a 
better use for Sunday afternoons than golf had better 
do the other thing. It is suspected that not more than 
one golfer out of five plays on Sunday. and that most 
of those who do play have very little leisure on other 
days to walk over green turf and fill their lungs with 
country air. As for girls, they have more spare time. 
They must make their own excuses for Sunday golf. 
In respect to Sunday-evening banquets, it is to be 
regretted that the bishops did not signify whether, in 
their opinion. the contemporary practice in this town 
of going to a restaurant on Sunday evening in order 
to give servants a rest is anything better than a pur- 
suit of the Adversary round the stump. 


[ the same pastoral letter mentioned above, the 


SA. 

WASHINGTON despatch te'ls of a professional 
A astrologer who lately applied for an appoint- 
ment in the secret-service bureau, averring that 
he could east horoscopes of public men which would 
disclose beforehand when perils were about to beset 
them, so that extra precautions could be taken. He 
said that if a horoscope had been cast for President 
McKinley the police could have been warned of dan- 
ger at Buffalo. He did not get a job, but his appli- 
caution recalls a prediction that appeared in a country 
paper in New York State on August 28. It was ap- 
parently the work of a local astrologer. Forecasting 
for September, he noted that the planet Mars came 
in conjunction with Herschel during September, and 
went on to say: * About the middle of the month there 
is likely to be some bad news to be recorded daily.... 
About the fourteenth we are likely to hear of war and 
much bloodshed, as this great destroyer of man and 
nations (Mars) is not likely to pass this point with- 
out making some bad movements by man. About this 
time, also, there is one of the Christian nations which 
will be badly upset.” He went on with remarks about 
the steel strike, but, winding up, reverted to astrol- 
ogy, with the prediction, ‘“ The sudden dropping out 
of a king or emperor may be looked for at this time.” 
If the almanac-makers or the astrologers or other au- 
thorities reaily figured out from planetary movements 
that there was trouble due “about the fourteenth,” 
they made a very respectable bluff at prophecy. It 
will be recalled that that was the diay of President 

McKinley’s death. 
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The Market Place, Wantage, with the Statue of King Alfred Norman Arches, one of the oldest Bits of Winchester Cathedral 



































Alfred’s Tower ‘at Stourton The Statue of King Alfred at Wantage 


























Edington Church, near the Site~of one of Alfréd’s notable Battlés “~The White Horse at Bratton Edge, near the Danish Earthworks 
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N October 25. 901, according to the old 

English Chronicle, died England’s most 

blameless King: and after the lapse of 

a thousand years it is interesting not 

only to gather together the scanty re- 

mains of his time—a few cases of manu- 

scripts, a little jewelry, some broken household uten- 

sils and weapons—but,_ also to undertake a_ pilgrimage 

to those parts of England especially associated with 
his name. 

It is only some twoscore miles, as the crow flies, 
from Wantage, where Alfred was born, to Winchester, 
where he probably died: but his life journey was the 
long way round of battles. Almost literally, he girdled 
England with the bodies of her foes. The whole coun- 
try south of Chester and Nottingham, west to Devon- 
shire and east to the North Sea, was the scene of 
his campaigns; and he repeatedly met and worsted 
the Vikings on their own domain, the ocean. But still, 
among the scores of places where he lived and fought, 
there zre some few where, according to the records, 
we might hope to find a deeper impress of Iris’ pres- 
ence. 

Among these last is Wantage. However, the only 
trace of Alfred in this pretty old-fashioned village of 
many trees is the modern statue in the market-place, 
where the quiet country foik, as yet untouched by 
steam. and other modern improvements, gather to 
gossip much as in the days of their ancestors. 

A six-mile walk along the ridge of the bare and 
breezy Berkshire Downs brings one to the place where 
Alfred first taught the Danes to fear the sound of 
the English war-shout. This is the hill of Ashdown, 
topped by the earth ramparts of Uffington Castle, and 
below this is the famous White Horse. 

Soon after Ashdown, Alfred’s brother died, and he 
was proclaimed King of Wessex, * chosen by the accla- 
mations of all the people.” Here is the summary of 
the state of affairs that immediately preceded his suc- 
cession: “ And in this year nine great battles (folk- 
fights) were fought with the heathen army in the 
kingdom south of the Thames, without including the 
raids undertaken by Alfred, the King’s brother, and 
by individual aldermen and thanes of the King. And 
in this year nine earls and one King were slain.” 

Yet for three years the hard-won peace endured, 
while the Danes contenied themselves with harrying 
the north of England. But after this, for three years 
more, Alfred tought them by land and by sea in 
skirmishes too many to be numbered. At length he 
scotched them so that they “swore oaths on the holy 
ring, which they never would do for any people be- 
fore, to leave his kingdom at once.” Having thus 
tricked him, they slipped away into the stronghold of 
Exeter; and he found his work all to do over again. 
A second time he conquered them, and they swore 


many oaths, with hostages, “as many as he would 
have,” to keep—this time—-* good peace.” 

So well they kept it that during the next year, 878, 
with the suddenness of a spring flood, Alfred found his 
whole land * overridden ” with barbarians, and himself 
with a few followers wandering at midwinter among 
the woods and moorlands of Somerset, and enduring 
all manner of hardship. In the spring he built a fort 
ut Athelney, an island at the junction of the Tone 
and Parret. There is a monument, erected in 1801, 
near the Tone, but about a mile from the junction of 
the rivers, on a low, oblong hill, which is supposed 
to have been Alfred’s refuge, and also the place where, 
according to the familiar but ill-founded story, he 
burned the cakes that he was bidden to watch, where- 
upon the housewife chid him sharply. 

Local tradition says that on Stourton Hill, about 
seventeen miles southwest of Frome, a bold range ris- 
ing as abruptly out of thesplain as a headland out 
of the sea, the beacon was lighted that,symmoned the 
men of three counties to Alfred’s standard. Within 
recent times a tower has been erected to mark the 
site. 

However this. may have been, they rode to. him at 
Brixton-Deverill, over the Wiltshire border, “ and were 
glad of him”; and from this point he began another 


memorable campaign. In this, it is remarkable how 


well the topography of the district agrees with the 
narrative. The King marched in one night to Iglea; 
if this is Clay Hill, easily done. Moreover, Clay Hill 
is defended by strong earth-works of an earlier date— 
a most suitable spot for a camp near the foe. The 
next night he came up with the enemy at Ethandune. 
In the hamlet of Edington to-day some of the old peo- 
ple remember that in their youth they were told of a 
great battle fought by King Alfred on the undulating 
hill-slope above their homes.. According to the Chron- 
icle, he here fought with the whele army of the Danes, 
and “put them to flight and rode after them to the 
earth-work.” The only earth-work visible from Eding- 
ton is that on Bratton Edge, a hill about seven miles 
away. This site is confirmed not only by the exist- 
ence of burial mounds and by the fact that the de- 
fences seem to be of Danish construction, but also by 
the presence of another White Horse, said to have 
been similar to the one at Ashdown, but made over in 
modern times by an enterprising surveyor into a very 
commonplace and peaceful animal. Here, then, the 
Danes were besieged for a fortnight, and at length 
submitted to Alfred’s terms. 

The treaty thus initiated was signed at the King’s 
summer palace at Wedmore, a hamlet near Cheddar; 
and although it ceded the northern and eastern parts 
of England to the Danes, it turned them from harry- 
ing foes into friendly neighbors, and secured almost un- 
broken peace to Wessex for fifteen years. 





Probably much of Alfred’s literary work was done at 
Winchester, where also the Chronicie, compiled under 
his eye, gained a life and vigor that it lacks in the 
earlier reigns, and in most of the later. At Win- 
chester, then, one hopes to find most traces of him, and 
here one is most rudely disappointed. 

The site of the Saxon palace is known. It stood in 
a place called the Square, now surrounded on three 
sides ky very modern shops. Thence a splendid avenue 
of elms leads diagonally across the close to the west 
front of the cathedral. Of the size and appearance of 
the palace nothing can be determined; but some of the 
string - courses, above the doors and windows of 
Wolvesey Castle, an extensive ruin a little to the east 
of the cathedral, are said to be of Saxon cutting. 

From his busy peaceful life at Winchester the King 
was once more called, in the last years of his reign, 
to defend his country against the inroads of Danes, 
now under the leadership of the pirate Hasting. This 
campaign it is difficult to trace, as it was a long-con- 
tinued game of hide-and-seek through the great weald 
of Kent and among the flats’and rivers of Essex. 
The Danes rode hither and thither in small bands, bent 
on plunder; and as soon as Alfred marched to meet 
them, they were gone. But at length, while Hasting 
himself was absent on a raid, the English surprised 
his fort at Benfleet, near the mouth of the Thames, and 
ended the war by carrying off the women and chil- 
dren, among them Hasting’s wife and sons. 

Shortly before his death, the King provided for the 
foundation of a “ New Minster” at Winchester, and 
here he was buried. But this church was built so close 
to the older foundation that the singing and the bells 
during service made a sad discord; and the monks 
agreed so ill that in the twelfth century the monks 
of the New Minster removed to Hyde Abbey on the 
opposite side of the city. Thither Alfred’s body was 
translated and was placed before the high altar, and 
in all probability his dust was scattered when the 
abbey was destroyed at the time of the Reformation. 
Even if it escaped then, it could not have survived 
the vandalism that accompanied the building of a 
bridewell, in the eighteenth century, on the site of 
the old church. 

The most enduring monument of this great King is 
his own works, and next to these, the account of him 
written by his faithful friend, Bishop Asser. Though 
his own epitaph has been lost, he could searcely have 
had one more fitting than Asser’s: 

“He alone, sustained by the divine aid, like a skil- 
ful pilot, strove to steer his ship, laden with much 
wealth, into the safe and much-desired harbor of his 
country, though almost all his crew were tired; and 
suffered them not to faint or hesitate, though sailing 
amid the manifold waves and eddies of this present 
life.” 
































The Inauguration of Native Members of the Philippine Commission 


Which toox place at Manila, September 2 


The standing figure near the centre is Governor Taft; on his right is Mr. Worcester; next him is Judge Ide; on the Governor’s left is General Wright; next to him are Messrs. Moses, 


Legarda, and De Tavera. The last two are the new native members of the commission. 


Secretary Ferguson is standing at extreme left 
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The New “Man of Northfield.” By D.A.Willey 





TUDYING the features of the 
Rev. Campbell Morgan, the 
first idea gained is that he is 
an extremely intelligent man, 
and the second is that he is of 

a very delicate physique. He really 
appears frail physically, but his is a 
case where appearances are deceitful. 
While of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, he has a strong constitution, 
and possesses excellent health, and is 
capable of great endurance, which en- 
ables him to carry out the arduous 
task which he has placed before him. 
Since he came from the little Glouces- 
tershire town to begin his teaching in 
Birmingham, his life has been one of 
hard work, for he did double duty in 
Birmingham as an instructor during 
the day and as a preacher at night. 
The routine which he followed in 
England will be carried on in the 
United States, and already he has 
made arrangements for what might 
be termed a religious campaign’ which 
will extend over the next twelve 
months, and reach from’ coast to 
coast. 

Baltimore has been selected as his 
home, by reason of its location, for 
Baltimore is equally accessible to the 
Northern, Western, and Southern 
cities where he will labor. On Eutaw 
Place — perhaps the most beautiful 
residence thoroughfare in this coun- 
try—he has established his home, and 
here can be seen the charming life 
of the English family. Mr. Morgan 
is not of a solemn temperament, and 
believes that religion should have 
plenty of sunshine in it. When out 
of the pulpit he is anything but 


grave or austere in his manner, and appreciates a witty story or anything that re- 
flects the humorous side of life as thoroughly as if he were a layman. With his 
children he becomes young again, and enjoys their sports and pleasures as if he 


were an elder brother. The secret of 
his ability to endure the arduous 
work to which he has. set himself 
lies in the English fondness for ath- 
letics. Mr. Morgan is included in the 
long list of English professional men 
who have their favorite sport. In 
his case it is golf, and he is an en- 
thusiastic player, appearing on the 
green in all kinds of weather. 

In his study the same energy which 
marks his pulpit delivery is noted. 
A portion of the morning is usually 
devoted to the composition of his 
addresses. Sometimes he merely 
makes a few notes, again he may dic- 
tate for two hours or more as rap- 
idly as the most expert stenographer 
ean catch his words, but he never 
reads his sermons, following the ex- 
ample of the majority of his denom- 
ination in preaching either from an 
outline or without any notes what- 
ever. As might be imagined, he is a 
close student, but his reading is by 
no means confined to religious works. 
The library contains a very wide 
range of literature for a clergyman. 
It may surprise some church-goers to 
know that it includes a complete set 
of Marie Corelli’s novels—even those 


‘which have been so widely criticised 


from a religious stand-point.. But Mr. 
Morgan is a man who investigates 
both sides of a subject, and believes 
that familiarity with the reverse side 
of the medal enables him to present 
a stronger argument in favor of the 
right side. He has no especially fa- 
vorite author, although, like most 
Englishmen, he is very fond of Dick- 
ens and the standard. poets, of which 


he has some of the finest editions. The library is arranged more for convenience 
than for appearance. An idea of his tastes is especially given by the photographs 
and engravings it contains of eminent divines and English statesmen. As he 























Mr. Morgan in his Study 

















Mr. Morgan’s Three Children 


moments in it than ever. 


glances up from his work, his eye 
meets a likeness of Mr. Moody on 
his study table. From the time that 
they met on the other side, until the 
death of the great evangelist. these 
two men were far more intimately as- 
sociated than the public was aware. 
It is unnecessary to state that Mr. 
Moody recognized Mr. Morgan’s abil- 
ity from the first, and a mutual ad- 
miration sprang up which was last 
ing, although they were opposites in 
appearance, for the contrast between 
the tall, fragile, scholarly minister 
from the west of England and the 
robust, bluff, hearty man of North- 
field is indeed striking. But Mr. 
Morgan has been heartily in accord 
with Mr. Moody’s plans since he first 
realized their scope, and it can be 
said he would not have come to the 
United States to labor on any other 
line. 

Rev. Campbell Morgan has already 
secured an American title—Moody’s 
suecessor—but he disowns it. He be 
lieves no one can succeed the late 
evangelist, and that he can merely 
take up what is called the “ exten 
sion work” in his own way, and en- 
deavor to attain the best results. 
Neither does he call himself an 
“evangelist,” although this is an- 
other popular title. His definition of 
his work is to increase religious in- 
terest among church attendants. 
While he will address all classes of 
hearers, the majority of the meetings 
will be especially for those who are 
supposed to have already professed 
religion. 

Every important city in the coun- 


try will probably be included in the field of his labor, such has been the wide extent 
of invitations extended to him. A call, to be accepted, however, must come from 
the principal clergymen in the community, regardless of denomination, and must 


be general enough to show that the 
church people as a whole desire him. 
Although his public appearances in 
the United States have been confined 
to one tour of the larger cities and 
to’ the meetings at Northfield and 
Ocean Grove, apparently his ability 
is known throughout the country, 
judging by the correspondence which 
those in charge of the meetings have 
been receiving. 

Throughout his ministry, with the 
exception of two years, Mr, Morgan 
has had the sympathy and encourage 
ment of his wife, whom he married in 
1888. An excellent type of the high 
er-class English woman, Mrs. Morgan 
is not only a devoted wife and mo- 
ther, but possessed of unusual refine- 
ment and intelligence—one of those 
who have given England the reputa 
tion for its home life. While her 
health, unfortunately, is not of the 
best, she is of a very cheerful dispo 
sition, and has a most attractive per 
sonality. Three children require much 
of her time and attention. They are 
true British boys — bright, sturdy, 
and full of life. Percival Campbell, 
the eldest, is eleven years old, and 
the only one who has as yet attended 
school. He strongly resembles his 
father in disposition. Kingsley John 
is a_freckle-faced youngster who has 
his share of mischief, but is all 
right at heart, while Crossley Frank, 
who is called the baby of the fam- 
ily, is really a beautiful child, with 
a remarkably intelligent face for a 
lad of four. With his next older 
brother, he is still under the care of 
the governess. 


Mr. Morgan’s work for the next year or so will be watched by the American peo- 
ple with the greatest interest, and his always busy life will have less of spare 











‘s The Blameless 


WHERE led the bright and blameless plume 


We charged the shameless foe; 


Whether to win or lose, our doom 


We never cared to know. 


They are the same, that shameful horde, 
The same their shameless song; 
Beneath his shield they draw the sword 


For rapine and for wrong. 


Knight. 


His voice was as a scimitar, Once more we gathered for the fight 


Superb and sure his stroke; Against the ranks of shame; 

And where he came their men of war Again we called the blameless knight 
In panie fury. broke. And cheered him as he came. 

Fight on! fight on! brave comrades all, 
Nor weep the blameless knight; 

They cannot fail, what though they fall, 
Who battle for the right. 


By R. W: Gilder wa 


But, God of grace!:not with us now 


Our valiant knight doth go: 


A plume of black above his brow— 


He leads the shameless foe! 


One Captain less in our good war, 
But see a thousand spring 
Intent as never men before 


To strike the Accursed Thing. 
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whether or not this will enhance the circula- 
tion of the book, Mr. Barr’s story in itself, like all he 
writes, is well worth reading for its novelty and freshness 
in treating a trite theme. ‘To have the columns of a news- 
paper turned into romance for you is a means of enlight- 
enment as well as of entertainment. Mr. Barr is a Scots- 
man, and was born in Glasgow some forty-five years ago, 
but at the age of four he was taken to Canada. From 
learning and practising the trade of a carpenter, he passed 
on to teaching, and by natural declension into journalism. 
As a boy f can remember the delight I took in the peculiar 
savor of his humorous column, signed “ Luke Sharp,” then 
appearing in the Detroit Free Press. This marked the 
beginning of his rise in journalism, and made him widely 
known as a humorous writer before he went to London. 
where he did some brilliant work as the editor of The 
Idler, It was at this time, when editors were running 
after the author of Plain Tales from the Hills, who had 
just become popular, that Mr. Barr took a story of Kip- 
ling’s to a well-known London editor, without divulging 
the name of the writer, and had it turned back on his 
hands as of po account. The same story, needless to add, 
was sold subsequently over Kipling’s name at a high price. 
Later in years, when I became merged in journalism my- 
self, it gave me pleasure to remember the early delights 
1 derived from “ Luke Sharp,” when one day I found my- 


R. ROBERT BARR has written a novel of political intrigue, with a 
political “ boss” for its chief character—a frank study of the un- 
scrupulous system of spoils, or “ graft.” The publishers have found 
the present moment a psychological one for presenting T'he Victors 
to an excited public, as an exploitation of Tammany misrule; and 




















Robert Barr 





The same steamship that brought to these shores, two weeks ago, Sir Henry 
Irving and his company, also carried the author of Babs the Impossible. Madame 
Sarah Grand has come here, under the care of Major Pond, to entertain us with 
her lectures on * The Art of Happiness” and “ Mere Man,” which she has been 
delivering in England during the past two winters with singular success. Clever, 


accomplished, and charming, she talks brilliantly, and 
lectures with easy grace and polish. People who rush to 
hear her in the hope that her lectures will savor of the 
problems in The Heavenly Twins and Babs the Impossible 
wili be disappointed, but they will be agreeably surprised 
in other ways by her searching sense of humor, which is 
like salt to her speech, as it is to her writing. Upon 
one occasion she sent a London audience into screams of 
laughter when, after repeating the cry from Australia, 
“Send us two thousand wives,” she retorted, ‘“ In behalf 
of two thousand English Benedicks I reply, Take ours! 
Take ours!” I just missed hearing her lecture on “ Mere 
Man,” at one time in London, but a friend of mine who 
heard her says that she entered upon the subject ‘ with 
a gasp.” “It is so hard,” she went on, “to know how to 
treat ihe agitating thing, but man that is born of woman 
must be more than a mere joke.” Man, she thought, it 
was scarcely necessary to take seriously, because he takes 
himself quite seriously enough for all purposes of hu- 
manity. She admitted meekly that she had known some 
nice men in her time, and that as fetchers and carriers 
they had actually been of real use sometimes. It will be 
seen that Madame Grand’s lectures are as impregnated 
with the spirit of fun and sly humor, not to speak of sar- 
casm, as was her latest book, Babs the Impossible. Like 
mere man, it is scarcely necessary to take Babs seriously, 


Mr. because Madame Grand herself takes her quite seriously enough. But, as a source 





self ‘addressed by Mr. Barr, now turned novelist, as 


“My dear relative!” 


Sarr whimsically claimed relationship with me, upon discovering that I was a 
munesake of certain of his antecedents. Mr. Barr has in preparation, I under- 
stand, a play, upon which he has been at work for some time, intended: for Sir 
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Scene on a Skidway 
From “‘ The Strength of the Hills” 


Henry Irving. 


Miss Florence Wilkin- 
son, whose remarkable 
novel, The Strength of the 
Hills, is being widely rec- 
ognized as the work of a 
woman of genius, is a 
writer from whom we 
have received greater 
things than we expected 
from the author of The 
Lady of the Flag-Flowers, 
published just two years 
ago. But with a writer 
of genius, is it not always 
the unexpected that hap- 
pens? Her first book was 
not without power, and 
breathed a deep love: of 
nature which was_ re- 
freshing, but, although its 
promise was striking, it 
scarcely prepared us for 
the unusually strong and 
interesting story she has 
given us in The Strength 
of the Hills. The scenes 
are laid in the Adiron- 
dacks, where the outside 
world and the hill people 
commingle and act and 
react on each _ other. 


There is that vein of deep seriousness in the book which always gives a work of 
fiction its strongest grip on the reader. ‘The book that really moves and holds us 
is the book that has mind behind it—the book which has emanated from a heart 
that has surged with deep feeling and from a mind that has been troubled 


with the spiritual conflict of other souls. Miss Wil 
kinson has in this novel asserted her right to be ranked 
among the few younger living writers who do not 
despise the weak things of this world, who love joy 
and beauty, who seek for truth with the earnestness 
of life and death, and who, moreover, are keenly alive 
to that side of life through which its tension is re- 
lieved. Humor, as a characteristic of genius, she pos- 
sesses in a rare degree, that highest sense of humor 
which has an intellectual basis, and is as far from 
mere farce as pathos is from sentimentality. 


Enoch Holme is the hero of The Strength of the 
Hills, and a hero of whom Miss Wilkinson may well 
be proud. There is nothing small or petty about him. 
He is every inch a hero; a man who stands, like Saul. 
head and shoulders above his brethren, and yet he is 
always human. Enoch Holme is so much the story and 
the centre of its attraction that the book might well 
have been called after him, but the man partakes so 
much of his environment, and his environment is so 
much a part of him, that in calling her work The 
Ntrength of the Hills Miss Wilkinson has made a 
felicitous choice. It is a novel of character, and yet 
it is not lacking in incident. Miss Wilkinson’s dra- 
matie power—the power of dramatizing life so that its 
critical moments appeal swiftly through outward action 
to the inner sense—is her most remarkable gift. In 
every chapter something “happens.” Her style is 
graphic, terse, virile, and her method of narration is 
direct in execution. With this dramatic gift, Miss 
Wilkinson combines the poet’s vision. She sees things 
clearly and feels them deeply, and her expression of 
what she sees is always distinctive and individual 
with her. Miss Wilkinson knows well the life of the 
lumber-camps in the Adirondacks, and so writes out 





Sarah Grand and 


of a full knowledge of the people and their surroundings. It may be added that, 
to those who love nature, almost every page of The Strength of the Hills will 
appeal to them, so redolent is it of the fragrance of balsam and fir, so full of 


lake and woodland beauty. 





of entertainment, both as author and lecturer, she does not fail her patrons. 


Mr. Max Pemberton’s latest stery is one of those books which win a warm 
welcome on the very threshold. Witness the 


title— Love the Harvester: being a Story 
of. the Gleaners in the Winter of the Year, 
and of those that went a-hunting in the 
Days when George the Third was King. 
And the story itself does not disappoint the 
rousing promise of this introduction. Some 
authors have a way of putting a whole in- 
troductory chapter into a sententious title. 
and Mr. Pemberton has certainly succeeded 
in doing this with his new story. . The plot, 
the characters, the rollicking dare-deviltry, 
the lusty heartiness of life, contained in this 
eighteenth-century tale, have an air of Gold- 
smith and Sheridan about them that is re- 
freshing in these days of swashbuckling ro- 
realism. Love the Har- 
vestcr is a merry tale of a merry time, whose 
merriment will be found contagious. One of 
the prettiest bits in the story, with quite a 
touch of pathos in it, comes at the end of 
the story, when Rushton, loyal to Nance to 
the end, but disappointed in his love of her. 
sees that life is going to be rather blank for 
him. ‘“ Mounting his cob by the lantern’s 
light to ride to Harborough upon a frozen 
road, he looked down at the head of George 
the King (on the lid of his snuff-box), and 
said, ‘Egad, it was an old bachelor’s face, 


mance and sordid 

















after all.” The cartoon of Mr. Pemberton 


which appeared in Vanity Fair must haye 


Max Pemberton 


had a certain satisfaction for him, as his first 

literary contribution appeared in its pages 

about fifteen vears ago, and was the beginning of his success.in journalism, from 
which he emerged one of the most popular novelists of the day. 


In the admirable monograph on the late Mr. George ‘Smith, of Messrs. Smith. 


*“*Mere Man” 


Elder, & Company, which has been contributed by Mr. 
Sidney Lee te’ the supplementary volumes of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, the boast, which is an 
honorable one, is made that among other literary ven- 
tures of the Cornhill Magazine was the writing of 
Romola for its pages by George Eliot. It is not gen- 
erally known, however, that while this was one of the 
most spirited things ever done by the Cornhill (the 
sum paid for the serial having been an immense one), 
the circulation of the magazine was in consequence re- 
duced about ten thousand. Most people have always 
found Romola rather heavy reading, and the publishers 
of the Cornhill Magazine seem to have been the first 
to find it so to their cost. 


The vagaries of advertising were amusingly illus- 
trated the other day in an advertisement of The Seats 
of the Mighty, which was published five years ago, 
but which is being resuscitated now that the same 
author’s novel, The Right of Way, is the best-selling 
book of the hour. ‘“ Another historical romance of 
the vividness and intensity of The Scats of the 
Mighty,” so ran the comment, “has never come from 
the pen of an American.” Mr. Parker, to begin with, 
is not an American, but a British subject and a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and-was born in Ontario forty 
years ago. But the point I make is, that while this 
statement may have been true at the time the book 
was published, its veracity, to say the least, is open 
to question to-day in view of the historical novels that 
have appeared since then. Still less true is the pro- 
nouncement that “ This work may, without hesitation, 
be set down as the best Mr. Parker has done,” seeing 
that The Battle of the Strong was written subsequent- 
ly, and that his latest novel, The Right of Way, has 
by unanimous consent been declared his greatest 


work, As one discerning critic has said: “In The Right of Way Mr. Parker has 
not only teuched greatness, he has achieved it. The work, in short, is a product 


of genius, and is destined to an enviable popularity.” 


JAMES MACARTHUR. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE STABLE-CAVERNS 


ILVER SAND and I stood looking at each 
other. I think he smiled a little, but the eve 
that met mine was like the edge of steel. 
He nodded slightly and coolly, as to a com- 
pulsory acquaintance. 

“Well,” he said, “as neither of you will 
wed the other, this pleasant sojourn of mine to the 
Shiel is finished. I have no more to say. I must see 
my brother. Meantime, it is my duty to commit you 
to the care of Mistress Joyce Faa’s successor, and | 
hope you will like the change.” 

He paced slowly to the men’s quarters—certain cav- 
erns, rudely square, half natural, half hewn by grad- 
ual enlargement out from the rock. Here dwelt Grice 
Baillie, Orr McCaterick, the drunken dominie, and oth- 
ers of their kind, the chief of them this tongueless, 
sleepless, loyal Grice, to whose custody I was now to 
be committed. 

On my way thither I made a final appeal, but I had 
better have kept silence. 

“Silver Sand,” I said, “you have called yourself 
my father’s friend; you saved my mother when her 
years were no more than mine! Can you let their 
son perish before your very eyes, or, at least, as soon 
as your back is turned?” 

A little expression of disappointment overspread 
Silver Sand’s countenance when I began to speak. 
He walked somewhat faster, as if to escape my words, 
so that I judged that shame moved within him. 

“T think you do not understand my position,” he 
said, slowly; ‘“ I came hither simply as an ambassador. 
I have no power or influence with my brother, who 
has barely been even friendly with me for years. I 
undertook this embassy because it seemed to me that 
your father’s friend might have more influence with 
you, and—and—with the young lady, than another 
and a rougher go- between. But since you both re- 
fuse, why, my task is ended. I can only endeavor 
to use my good offices with my brother and try to 
obtain some milder solution of the difficulty than a 
plunge in the Murder Hole down there, which, I 
tell you frankly, was the threat on his tongue when 
I left him.” 

“ But, Silver Sand,” I urged, “if it be come to this, 
my parole is returned to me. You will help me to 
escape? I could have done it a thousand times before 
but for my promise to Joyce. I am under no promise 
now. Let Grice Baillie and his kind keep me if they 


“Young man,” said Silver Sand, solemnly, “ when 
once I am gone from this Shiel of the Dungeon I 
will move heaven and earth to save you! Meantime, 
I am here as a trusted ambassador, and I would not 
move hand or foot to help you till I am out of Hee- 
tor Faa’s country—not though a score of Maxwell 
Herons were to plumb the Murder Hole to-morrow 
morning!” ‘ 

The little putf of temper seemed to relieve Silver 
Sand considerably, and it was in an altered voice and 
with a more kindly demeanor that he resumed. 

“Nor do I think that you asked this thing serious- 
ly,” he said, “and in any case it would have been in 
vain. See here!” 

He put a couple of fingers to his mouth in the moor- 
land way, and the note of the whaup rang out, three 
times repeated, as true and perfect in tone as my 
father had told me concerning it twenty years be- 
fore. I had often asked Silver Sand to perform it for 
me; but he appeared to attach something sacred or 
superstitious to the gypsies’ signal, and though he 
would readily mimic all other birds, he could never 
be induced to imitate the whaup, perhaps because in 
Scotland the whaup, with his long, crooked neb, is 
regarded as in some ways to be sib to the devil. 

When Silver Sand made his signal there was an 
instant boiling up of the sea-birds that come inland 
to nest along the little creeks and islands of the 
shore. The moor-birds also sprang aloft with clamor- 
ous cries, angry at being disturbed; and, lo! on every 
hillock and, as it seemed to me, behind every granite 
boulder I saw a sentinel stand—ragged and tattered 
as a scarecrow, indeed, but well armed with gun and 
pistol, and (I doubt not, though I could not see it) 
a jockteleg snugly ensconced at his hip. 

“ But,” I urged, not willing to lose my life upon a 
quibble or for the lack of asking, “if you have this 
power to whistle them up from the wide heather, 
why cannot you’ send them away for an hour or two, 
so that my father’s son might escape? Surely they 
would obey you in this, if they obeyed you in the 
other!” 

Silver Sand smiled grimly. 

“ Well, we shall see!” he said, between his teeth. 
And we marched together to the outlying caverns, 
one of which was now to be my residence in place of 
the snug little Shieling, sheltered from every wind, 
and perfumed like a holy place by the rich, sweet 
presence of Joyce Faa, whose very commonest house- 
hold duties carried distinction with them as of a 
princess condescending to hew wood and to draw water. 

Grice Baillie lounged by the door of the rude abode 
which I was to share with him. 

“ Grice,” said Silver Sand, “ will you take a score 
of honest lads and go down to the Lodge of Trostan 
this nicht to bring hame a fat wether or twa for the 
larder? We have need of such.” 
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* A’ wull not,” said Grice, without raising his head 
from the harness he was repairing. 

“And, pray, why? Am I not the chief of your 
9” 

“Aye, maybe, ye are a great man, John Faa, an’ 
ye may hae great poo’er gi’en ye, but Hector Faa 
wad certainly kill me gin I war to gang a fit frae the 
Shiel o’ the Dungeon withoot his orders!” 

“But I come here with Hector Faa’s instructions. 
You must obey me!” said Silver Sand. 

“Let us see hand-o’-write on’t, then! A’ canna 
read, maybe, but Orr MecCaterick can, him that was 
yince a dominie to the Yerl o’ Eglintoun, and wad be 
hangit if his lordship coald catch him, a’ ower the 
bit maitter o’ his lordship’s madam that he had aboot 
the castle.” 

“Then you will not obey me, Grice?” 

“No, that a’ wull not!” 

“ And will any of the others, think you?” 

‘Na, no a man o’ them; they hae mair respeck for 
their necks. And a scummer o’ gaun to hell afore 
their time, and o’ gettin’ a scowder frae the deil’s 
fire-irons afore it comes to them in the coorse 0’ 
natur’!” 

Silver Sand turned to me with a wave of the hand 
and a hoist of the shoulder that was never, I am sure, 
learned within fifty mile of the cross of Dumfries. 
He did not need to speak. 1! understood that he had 
done what he could, and that I must look for safety 
elsewhere, so long as I remained in the cavern-pris- 
ons of Hector Faa among the rocks of the Dungeon 0’ 
Buchan. 

Nevertheless, the knowledge strengthened, and in a 
manner saved me. Since even the ancient ally of our 
house had deserted me, I stiffened my lip and resolved 
to take without murmuring whatever might be be- 
fore me. 

1 bade Silver Sand good-by with an assured coun- 
tenance, being resolved that, if he had thought badly 
of me in the matter of Joyce (where I had acted ac- 
cording to my conscience), at least he should have no- 
thing unworthy to report as to my bearing under the 
threat of death. 

Yet the one was far easier to me than the other. 
And this is the strange thing, that I was admired 
for a courage which cost me nothing—a certain frosty 
indifference as to what might happen. I was despised 
for doing that Which cost me more to do than all the 
other acts of my life. I loved Joyce Faa, or, at least, 
I felt towards her as I had never done to any woman 
born of woman since I left suckling at my mother’s 
breasts. But I would not marry her on compulsion, 
nor be driven to the bride-bed at the point of the 
bayonet. Yet, by doing as I did, I had earned the 
contempt of a sane, large-knowledgable man like Sil- 
ver Sand, and, I venture to compute, of nine-tenths of 
the men and women who read this over-true chronicle. 

Yet a woman—any woman might have done as I 
did and never been blamed. Nay, more, she would 
have been applauded for her proper pride. She but 
used the weapons and privilege of her sex. 

Has a man, then, no privileges of sex? Can TI, 
Maxwell Heron, be blamed that in some points I am 
nearer to the nature of the woman than the man? 
Ah, well! if it be so I cannot help it. And I shrug 
my shoulders as like to Silver Sand as I can. 

Yet I do my complaining now, Jong years after; I 
did not do it then, which is perhaps the best thing that 
can be said fer me. Yet, I do put it on record that 
what was chiefly the matter with me in my youth was 
just this, that in opposition to the almost universally 
approved custom, I declined to let my desires take the 
reins out of the hands-of my reason—an unpopular 
attitude in a young man, yet one not necessarily crim- 
inal. 

(Except, that is, in delaying the story while at in- 
tervals I pause to expound it.) 

That night I realized acutely the difference in my 
position as [ shared Grice Baillie’s uneasy couch in 
the second cave to the left, a hundred yards or so east 
from the Shieling. 

“Haud up your fut!” said Grice, who came from 
the Mull of Cantyre, to which the southwest wind 
has blown over from Ireland some of the prevailing 
accent. 

Because there was nothing else to be done I held 
up my foot, and the great brute shackled my ankle 
with a rude circle of metal with overlapping ends, 
which, being worked with a key, could be made to 
compress the leg, and, if necessary, to crush the very 
Lone. 

1 explained to him that this. was not necessary, 
because I had had abundant opportunities of escape 
if escape had been in my thought. But my explana- 
tion availed nothing. 

“ Aweel, that may be,” said Grice, sullenly, going 
on with his task, “ but, you see, it wasna me that 
had the keepin’ o’ ye then. It’s me that’s keepin’ 
ye noo!” 

I made the plea of pity. How could I sleep with an 
encumbrance like that on my leg? 

“Juist the way that a ’wull. sleep mysel’!” said 
irice, stolidly, proceeding to affix the corresponding 
shackle to his own ankle, the two being connected by 
a stout chain. 

* Juist you watch me,” he said. And without a mo- 
ment’s: hesitation he threw himself on his back on a 
heap of heather, and was asleep and snoring in five 
minutes. 
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And though I appreciated fully the humor of Grice’s 
suggestion, I found considerable difficulty in comply- 
ing with it. The cavern had, recently as well as an- 
ciently, been used as a stable, and numerous tokens 
of such occupancy remained. <A stinging odor of ani- 
mal ammonia seemed slowly to pervade my system, 
until, as it seemed to me, my very immortal soul 
stank within me. Not till I had slept a night in a 
Spanish parador, where muleteers congregate, did | 
encounter the like, and even that was the refined es- 
sence of a suggestion compared to the claimant in- 
iquities of the stable- chamber of Grice Baillie and 
his brother outlaws. 

That endless night I had ample time to bethink my- 
self, and I thought many thoughts. Never had Joyce 
herself seemed so dainty or so adorable, the sense 
of her presence so full of desire and the graciousness 
of life, as during the hours when I was chained to 
that foul hulking hound in the stable of the Shiel of 
the Dungeon. I had time enough to repent, and a 
score of times during that night 1 made up my mind 
to send for Joyce, if they would let her come to me. 
1 would tell her how truly I loved her, and how I 
asked nothing better than to spend my life with her— 
in fact, that [ could not live without her. 

But ever as I thought, it would come over me anon 
that in another sense it was true that L could not live 
without her. She was my alternative to the Murder 
Hole of Loch Neldricken. [I must marry her—or die! 
And at that point I stopped. No, | would show them. 
I would not even do that which I most desired at the 
word of command from any bogtrotting desperado 
that ever drove stolen cattle and poached other men’s 
mutton. 

So the night ended where it had begun. 

I rose unrefreshed from the dirty bundles of heather, 
wherein dwelt a restless army of insects of every sort 
that preys upon the skin of man. I was in agony; 
but Grice and his comrades maniiested no impatience, 
or at the most composedly did their scratchings in 
their sleep, as it were, merely shifting pasture. 

Yet this was with me an argument more compelling 
to come to terms than all appeals to decalogues and 
codes of honor. For, as is the case with women, my 
little fears and privations are far more compelling 
than my great ones. 

I am not personally afraid of mice, but I can quite 
understand and appreciate the feelings of those who 
are. Yet these same women can look forward to a 
life of child-bearing with happy and contented hearts. 
We are strange creatures, both men and women of 
us, and there are few things for which we can afford 
to laugh at each other. 

I had a sore and uncouth life of it all the time that 
I was in Grice Baillie’s keeping, that is, for nearly a 
fortnight—as it seemed, a hatful of eternities. Joyce 
I did not see at all. I do not think she ever came 
within the range of my vision during the weary days 
I abode in the stable of the Shieling of the Dungeon. 

Our meals were brought out to us, generally by Orr 
McCaterick, whose conversation—for at one time he 
had been a learned man; almost a clerk, indeed— 
was the one redeeming feature of my life. He and I 
talked of many things; especially, it is curious to re- 
member, of the characters of the Kings and Queens of 
England and Scotland—-Orr, the disgraced dominie, 
being all for severity and sternness, especially towards 
the women of them. 

“Eh, but she was a besom, if a’ tales be true!” 
would be his summing up of many a long tale told out 
of the Latin of Buchanan or from Froissart’s Chron- 
icles, the former being Orr’s speciality and the latter 
mine. 

Once old Meggat came forth—to spy out the land, 
as I think, but nominally to bring me a better din- 
ner than usual, in which, with a curious feeling of ill- 
usage, I recognized Joyee’s hand. 

“Ye hae dootless benefited by your change o’ res- 
idence, Laird o’ Rathan!” said Meggat, grimly re- 
joicing in the change in my appearance. “ Them that 
willna stammock wheaten bread will come to want 
sowens!” 

With this proverb she left us, and without a remark 
the dominie Orr turned again to the character of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

“Eh, but she was a besom, and yince—what is warst 
o’ a’—I saw her picture, when I was in Enbra’ wi’ 
my Lord Eglinteun, and, d’ye ken, man, she wasna 
sae bonny as she has been crackit up to be. Eh, that 
was a sair disappointment to me, for I was a gye, 
het-livered younker at that time and keen on the 
weemen. folk.” 

Grice Baillie had been sitting whittling a hasp for 
a gate-post, and, as we thought, scarcely listening to 
our talk. But at this point he raised his eyes—red, 
heavy, sullen eyes, jowled beneath with dogged surli- 
ness. He looked at the dominie with a kind of mas 
terful and saturnine humor. 

“Ah, Orr McCaterick, you are the man that’s a 
judge o’ besoms! But gin ye say anither word again’ 
Mary, that bonny Queen, I'll gie ye a jag that will gar 
ye wuss than the Yerl o’ Eglintoun had gotten ye the 
time ye ran frae the castle yett in your sark tails!” 

It came as quick as tick-tack, the two men sitting 
opposite to each other on a heap of straw. I saw Orr 
McCaterick smite Grice fair between the eyes, and 
as the knuckles thudded on frontal bone the whittle 
in Grice’s hands was sheathed in the dominie’s ribs. 

It was among such men that I had perforce to prac- 
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tise what of manhood had come to me by ordinary 
generation or as I had acquired on my daily pilgrim- 
age. 

CHAPTER XX 


JOYCE LOVES ME 


ORE dismally even than usual loomed up the 
M interior of the stable bed-chamber which I 
shared with Grice, my jailer, the wounded 
dominie, and—a number of other animals. The wet, 
reeking straw, the sodden bundles of heather, the walls 
running with brown moss-water, the dripping, sooty 
thatch, seemed deader and dismaler and more hope- 
less than ever before. 

To lie and listen to Orr MecCaterick’s groaning was 
all my distraction, and as a steady amusement it could 
not be termed of a cheerful sort. 

-“ And am I come to this, me that was brocht up a 
colleger at St. Anders, that auncient seat o’ lear— 
me that has set copy-heads to mony a great man, me 
that bonny women and grand women hae favored— 
whilk hap was my undoing. I wonder if Yon ‘Yin 
minds the day amang the booers 0’ Castle Eglintoun— 
and the ode to Chloe that I wraite to her (she didna 
read honest John Donne—na, na!). And noo I hae 
comed to this o’t—that a dumb dog that cannot bark 
in any articulate speech may stap his knife in me that 
kens twa dead languages, and never be checkit for’t!” 

The door of the miserable hovel, which had been ajar 
so that one could see the continuous slanting of the 
rain, was rudely driven wide, and Hector Faa stood 
before us. There was a deep frown on his face. 

“ First I will attend to your case, friend Orr,” he 
said; “Grice Baillie will no stab a man for some 
time to come. Ye were brawling, I 
hear—and after what I said to ye?” 

“ Nay, by my faith and honor,” said 
the dominie, in the extremity of ter- 
ror; “Grice struck me before I was 
aware!” 

“There is a bruise between Grice’s 
eyes that tells another tale — what 
have you to say to that?” 

“JT did it in my death agony after 
I was stricken with a knife! In God’s 
faith, it fell out so.” 

“Well, Master Orr, learned son of 
Caterick, I shall have a word with 
you presently. There is a swift and 
easy way with those who love bloodlet- 
ting. I may need a little done on my 
own account presently. You are a 
learned man, Master Orr. If it turns 
out so, you shall be my leech.” 

Then Hector Faa addressed me: 

“So, sir,” he said, “I am given to 
understand that you consider the out- 
law’s daughter, of the best blood of an 
older land than this rotting dunghill 
of the Scots, not to be good enough 
or fair enough for the son of the Laird 
of Rathan!” 

“Then, if that be so, sir, you have 
been given to understand that which 
is not true,” I answered him. “ Mis- 
tress Joyce Faa is infinitely too good 
for me to aspire to. She is too beau- 
tiful and nobie. I honor her above 
all women, and when in honor I can 
humbly ask her to marry me, it will 
be the happiest day in my life if she 
aecept my hand.” 

In those days I was the greatest 
don at set speeches. I gat the lilt of 
them out of an old book of my fa- 
ther’s (with some poetics in it, too, 
very rare and curious—at least, I 
hope so), called the Gentleman’s 
Pocket Mirror of- Wit end Eloquence. 
I studied it oft, and iearned screeds 
of it off by heart, all to please my 
mother, who used to dress me as a 
page, with ribands in bunches at my belt and knee— 
making, as my father said, “a fool of a decent enough 
lad.” 

But the speeches out of Wit and Eloquence (let 
my father scoff at them as he will) were quite to 
the taste of this captain of outlaws. Perhaps, in 
old days, Captain Yawkins also had a copy of the 
Pocket Mirror, and instructed his youthful lieutenant. 

“You speak well,” he said; “ but I have my idea, 
and ’tis that the society of these clowns, and even 
of this wondrous learned man (who, however, scratches 
himself to the full as often as the others), may have 
had something to do with these handsome sentiments.” 

“ Again you misunderstand my position,’ I said; 
“when in honor I can ask her favor, ask her I will. 
But, then, Captain Hector, I cannot bring myself to 
do that to which another compels me without choice 
of my own. Besides, the lady herself hath refused to 
have aught to do with me. When Silver Sand put the 
matter to her, she denied me point-blank, as, indeed, 
I own that I well deserved.” 

“These are fine birds indeed, but I will pook them 
of their gay feathers,” he sald, quoting another prov- 
erb. “I made you an offer, and that by the mouth 
of your own chosen intermediary. You refused. Two 
alternatives were placed before you. Your answer was 
the same. With what my daughter may have said, or 
her reasons for saying it, I have nothing to do. With 
my offer and your response I am prepared to deal.” 

He turned about to the wounded dominie, who lay 
with dropped jaw, interested as to my case, yet in 
painful doubt as to his own fate. 

“ Learned doctor,” said Hector Faa, with suave and 
dangerous deference, “ I need not ask whether so wise 
and practical a man has a knife about him with an 
edge upon which a man may rely on in case of need? 
I have forbidden you to carry such except when on 
duty, for you are an unruly set, and apt for ill deeds 
among yourselves!” 

The dominie at first denied, but, being pressed, he 
rolled sulkily over, and groping among the damp and 
reeking straw of his bed, he disinterred a piece of 
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whity-brown paper. This he unrolled, and there lay 
Grice’s whittle, with its curved edge and the spring 
catch—a ghastly enough object, for Orr’s own blood was 
yet uncleaned from its blade. 

“ Ah,” said Hector Faa, “this will not do. I know 
well where you meant to drive that the first time you 
caught Master Grice asleep. But I have another pur- 
pose for it now. I have not too many rascals up here 
in these wilds, and few of them are of the right tiger 
blood like Grice. I cannot afford to lose him. There- 
fore, to make the peace between you, you shall share a 
little piece of work. This young gentleman has had 
his choice betwixt bride-bed and the bottom of the 
‘Murder Hole. He has had the bad taste to prefer the 
latter. So you must see him handsomely on his way. 

“ Now, as you are a little hipped at present, Orr, 
my lad, I should advise that you use your knife as you 
meant to do upon Grice, when your prisoner is asleep. 
And be good enough to make a clean job of it. Then 
Grice, in his turn, will disembarrass you of—the Thing 
which Remains! The Murder Hole will tell no tales 
as to that!” 

Hector Faa stood as easily against the door-post 
and spoke as smoothly as if he had said “’Twill be 
a fine day to-morrow,” when he was uttering these 
atrocious sentiments. But the dominie, in spite of 
his wound, started up on his elbow. 

“T cannot—I cannot—God’s truth, l-cannot slit a 
man’s throat in cold blood!” he cried; “and we have 
been none such bad friends either, he and I. I cannot 
do it, and so I tell you, Hector!” 

The outlaw leaned a little over, and with a kind 
of sigh, said, confidentially, “ Ah, well, then, I suppose 
I shall have to do it myself—after your decease, Orr!” 








And in a Moment....Joyce Faa was on her Knees before Me 


“You would not murder me, Captain?” 

The words came like a ery of terror. The poor 
dominie was half on his feet by this time, his teeth 
clicking together in sheer terror. “ You would not 
murder a man who has worked for you, and done your 
bidding faithfully, for years?” 

“That is just the point,” said Hector, with the 
same deadly chill in. his voice. “‘ Done my bidding 
faithfully,’ you say. Well, you swore to do it when 
you joined the band, did you not?—under penalty of 
death. Now, if you refuse to do it, you cannot com- 
plain if you are called on to suffer that penalty. It 
is no more murder than the plain choice offered to 
this gentleman, which he has accepted and will stand 
by like a gentleman!” 

While he had been speaking, Hector had picked up 
Grice Baillie’s knife, and wiped it on an old rag which 
lay in a dripping crevice of the cavern. Then, hav- 
ing assured himself as to its point and edge, he nodded 
significantly at us. 

‘Grice keeps good tools, and also sharp ones — 
though his wits, God knows, he. keeps dull enough. 
This will finish the business out of hand; and Grice, 
who will be in waiting outside, will report to me at 
the Shiel after his part is done. The women are not 
to know, of course!” 

He spoke these final directions in a tone somewhat 
louder than before, whether by intention or not I do 
not know. At all events, scarcely were they out of 
his mouth when the rude door of the shelter, which 
had been partially closed during the colloquy, was 
burst open, and Joyce Faa entered, her black hair dis- 
hevelled and falling in great raven coils about her face 
and over her neck. She seemed quite unconscious of 
anything but the horror of the words she had over- 
heard. 

“Oh, my father,” she cried, dropping on her knees 
and holding him by the skirts of his long sea-captain’s 
coat of blue—* father, you do not mean this! You 
have always been good and kind to me. That you have 
slain men, I know; but it has always been in fair 
fight. Surely you will not shed this young lad’s blood 


. once spoken are difficult to repeat—* Say it! 


as he lies bound and helpless in your power. That 
were cruel, cowardly, murderous—” 

Hector Faa pushed her away, but on her knees she 
moved a little nearer, and would not let him go. 

“ Father, you must hear me—you must listen,” she 
sobbed. I had not believed that tears could come at all 
into the proud, splendid eyes of Joyce Faa. Mean- 
time, I lay wonderfully composed, with manacles upon 
my feet and my wrists tied with rope so tight thai 
the fingers swelled, just as that great nowt Grice had 
left me. But, believe it who will, this part of my trial 
was easy, or, at least, nothing to many things that 
had gone before or that followed after. 

Indeed, a little proud pulse beat somewhere within 
me near my heart, but more towards the bottom of 
the throat. I have felt it a time or two in my life, 
and always when I have thought that I was behaving 
well. 

Hector Faa took his daughter by the shoulders, and 
lifted her up with a kind of bitter, scornful stern- 
ness. 

“ Joyce,” he said, “I thought you had more pride 
than thus to humble yourself to seek the life of the 





. man who has despised you—” 


“Tf do not,” I eried, “and I never did.- Before God, 
I love and honor—” 

But my words could no more turn this man from his 
intent than the cheeping of a mouse in the corn-stack 
is able to prevent its overthrow when the threshers 
stand waiting on the earthen floor. 

“Listen, Joyce,” he said; “from this man’s father 
I and mine suffered the greatest wrong man can lay 
upon man—expatriation, pursuit, death. By his mo- 
ther was put upon me the greatest of slights. Now, 
their son, their only son, is in my 
hands. I am an outlaw, and every 
man’s hand is against me. Yet I not 
only spare him, but J offer him my 
daughter, in marriage to heal the an- 
cient breach. I-ask him to make 
choice between that and death. And 
he chose death! * Is this the man for 
whom -you plead, Joyce Faa? Let 
me tell you that the true child of the 
gypsy would rejoice in the death of 
her house’s enemy, the righteous con- 
demnation of the man who scorned 
and slighted her!” 

At the words that I had chosen 
death rather than her I saw Joyce 
wince as she leaned with one hand on 
the lid of the corn-chest which stood 
in the angle of the cave. 

But she rallied bravely, like one 
resolved at all costs to carry through 
the thing that was in her heart. 

“Indeed, I do plead,” she said; “I 
would go down on my knees to beg 
him to marry me rather than that he 
should die upon a mere point of 
honor. I would not have him die, 
even if he does not love.me. There 
are times for a woman to cherish 
pride, but not now.” 

She turned to me where I lay help- 
less on the heap of filth which had 
been my bed. 

“Maxwell,” she said, clasping her 
hands, “ you will not still hold out? 
You will promise to marry me and 
not die? God help me, I never 
thought to speak thus to any man. 
But I do not care. Why should I 
care—what is pride to a gypsy maid? 
But do not be afraid that I will hin- 
der you on your way through the 
world. I will go away afterwards, 
and you will never be troubled more 
with Joyce Faa!” 

Then, even as she spoke, there came 
for the first time in my life, the 
rushing of a mighty love into my 
heart. My soul swelled within me, and the tears 
stood large in my eyes. 

“T love you, Joyce,” I cried; “ God knows, I am not 
worthy to love you—not worthy to wed you—not wor- 
thy to touch the hem of your garment. But if you will 
take me, you shall have all the love of a man’s heart 
therewith!” 

And in a moment, with a sweet, sharp cry of thank- 
fulness, Joyce Faa was upon her knees before me, try- 
ing with her trembling hand to unfasten my bonds, 
and the hot tears splashing down upon my face, broad 
and solitary as the first droppings of a thunder- 
shower. 

“Bless you—bless you!” she whispered; “say these 
things over again to my father, and he will believe 
you. I will not hereafter trouble you!” 

And this saying of hers I could not fathom at the 
time, but set it down to perturbation of spirit. 

And when for a moment I hesitated, for these things 
Say it! 
Let my father hear it!” she murmured in my ear. 

So I took heart of grace, and addressed Hector Faa 
directly as he stood looking silently and grimly down: 

“Tf this maid, whom with all my heart I love and 
honor, will consent to marry me, I offer her all the 
love of a man’s heart, and all I have in this world of 
goods and gear.” 

“Thank you—thank you—that is well said. My fa- 
ther is turning—I know his ways. He wishes to be 
convinced to save you. But he is set on this!” 

And the girl who had seemed so proud dropped her 
head upon my hands, and Decause she could not untie 
the fastenings quick enough, she bit at the cords. 

Seeing which, with a quick-fading, bitter smile, Hec- 
tor Faa lifted the knife of Grice Baillie, which had 
been destined to cut my throat, and slit my bonds with 
it instead. The leg-irons he slipped off with the assist- 
ance of the dominie, who smiled, well pleased to be 
rid of a job he had no pleasure in, and then the next 
moment his mouth was twisted awry with the pain of 
his wound. 

To be Continued. 
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HE international theatrical amenities con- 
tinue, and in exchange for Mr. Gillette and 
Miss Edna’ May, London sends Sir Henry 
Irving and Mr. Charles Hawtrey to New 
York. It would be invidious to _strike a 
balance and indicate upon which side of 
the ledger it stands; and unnecessary as well, for how- 
ever far short of supreme excellence Mr. Hawtrey’s 
American experiment may fall, the advent of Sir 
Henry Irving and his charming associate, Miss Terry, 
more than suffices to leave us a debtor. It is hardly 
possible that the indebtedness of New York to London 
on the Irving account will ever be acknowledged more 
than tentatively, however, since, as the years have 
passed and the gallant knight has continued to come 
to us season after season, there has grown up a feel- 
ing among us that just as Shakspere and the English 
language are ours as well as England’s, so do Sir 
Henry end Miss Terry belong to us, and the incident 
that in their latter days America treats them 
better than England does would seem to prove 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


Charles to the abasement of Cromwell, and that there 
is, in fact, as much fidelity to real life in a Christmas 
pantomime as there is to history in ‘ Charles the 
First.” Regarded solely as a romantic drama, irre- 
spective of its historical bearing, ‘“ Charles the First ” 
is poetic, absorbing, and in some respects elevating, 
but judged from a historical stand-point it is no bet- 
ter than the slanderous publications which are looked 
for in the pages of the so-called yellow journals. This 
granted, and discounted by the knowledge of the real 
situation in the tragedy of Charles, one may settle 
down to an evening of supreme intellectual pleasure 
under the sway of the great actor and actress who 
have made the Lyceum company famous all the world 
over. Of course, after a lapse of eighteen years, the 
reflective mind is forced to draw one or two conclu- 
sions from the later performance which might serve 
to mar the satisfying impression—Sir Henry is not 
so young as he was eighteen years ago; Miss Terry’s 





ledge in mind the powers of the actor are such as al- 
most to convince, and handkeréhiefs are never want- 
ing among the least emotional of audiences. Miss 
Terry, too, repeats her womanly interpretation of the 
alflicted Queen, and in voice and manner brings back 
the days of yore when the honorable distinctions of 
time to which I have referred seemed powerless to 
leave their mark upon her ever-youthful personality. 

Mr. Pyars and Mr. Barnes sustain the brilliant rec- 
ord of the Lyceum company for sterling work in their 
impersonations of Cromwell and the faithful Huntley 
respectively, but Mr. Royston as Moray is wholly in- 
adequate. So shallow a traitor could not have de- 
ceived his King for an instant, and when one recalls 
the splendid distinction lent to this small. but im- 
portant part first by the lamented Terriss' and’ later 
by the vigorous Alexander, one regrets that: poverty 
of material which compels Sir Henry to accept any- 
thing so wofully short of his old-time standards for 
the minor réles. 

On the whole, it is well that Sir Henry has 
given us his Charles at the beginning of his 





that our part ownership in Sir Henry and his 
enterprise is a recognizable fact. It needs 
but one further step in the veteran actor’s 
career wholly to confirm the impression of our 
part proprietorship in his genius. and that 1s | 
that before he retires from the stage he shall 
secure some strong romantic drama of intense 
American interest, and appear before us not 
as a British King, but as an American gen- 
tleman—say as the first that we had for our 
very own, George Washington. There is no 
reason why Sir Henry should not do_ this. 
He is not averse to new ventures, and surely 
he is better fitted by nature — physically as 
well as temperamentally—to embody: the vir- 
tues of Washington than the weaknesses of 
Napoleon, a réle in which he creates no illu- 
sion whatsoever, and inspires regret rather 
than admiration. There is stuff in great plenty 
Iving ready to the hand of some American 
dramatist who can do for the American Revo- 
lutionary period what the late Mr. Wills did 
for the period of Cromwell, nor will it be neces- 
sary for the playwright to wander so far afield 
historically as Mr. Wills was foreed to do to 
envelop the figure of a weak monarch with ma- 
jestic splendor. In such a drama Sir Henry 
would find opportunities for the crowning of 
his remarkable career which have been denied 
him in his recent ventures, and its sentimen- 
tal value to him as well as to ourselves would 
be inestimable. 


HEN, in 1883, the first American sea- 
son of the Irving company was opened 
at the Star Theatre with Mr. Wills’s 


“Charles the First,” it was a dangerous ex- 
periment. The British actor was unknown 
to the American play-goer save as one who 
had been remarkably successful in his own 
country, and who was set down by re- 
turned iravellers from “ abroad” as being the 
equal of, if not actually superior to, Edwin 
sooth. There was a moment when there bade 
fair to become a partisan warfare between the 
admirers of the two actors, and I speak from 
personal conviction based upon observation 
when [ say that-had the same feeling toward 
an American actor in London existed as that 
which was largely prevalent in New York 
toward Irving at that time, London would have 
boohed the American off the stage. The ery of 
Anglomania was not wanting, and an American 
vaudeville performer made his most conspicu- 
ous suecess by coupling the liking for Irving 
with an.urreasonable admiration for all things 
English. Fortunately for the visitor, as well 








3 engagement. There are many who desire to 
see it who have never before had the oppor- 
tunity to-do so. ‘These satisfied, the play may 
be relegated again to the pigeon-holes, and the 
better, truer, and more convincing vehicles for 
the demonstration of his genius be given a free 
field for the balance of the season. 


HE most remarkable thing about ‘A Mes- 
| sage from Mars,” in which Mr. Charles, 
Hawtrey- makes ‘his American, début, is 
that it should have run for five hundred con- 
secutive nights in-London. The next remark- 
able feature of it lies in the fact that a man 
like Mr. Richard Ganthony, who could write 
so good a first act as that of ‘“‘ A Message from 
Mars,” should lose utterly his sense of humor 
in the production of his second and third. The 
first half-hour of this fantastic play is about 
as entertaining a bit of comedy as one could 
wish to see, and Mr. Hawtrey does lis, part as 
a selfish Englishman with a hobby as. well as 
it can be done. He is the very thing ‘itself, 
and with his absolute absorption of his. part 
re-enforced by .wittysdialogue, the promise. of 
an evening of pleasure is most excellent —a 
promise that is’ unfulfilled, however, and in- 
deed ‘wholly blasted by the absurdity and the 
bathos of the two acts that follow. 

The idea of “A Message from Mars” is 
that ‘of Dickens’s Christmas Carol .brought 
upto date. Ir the place of Scrooge we have a 
selfish Englishman of middle age who. saeri- 
fices everybody and everything to his interest 
in astronomy. The spirits of Christmas past 
and present are superseded by a. vigorous. gen- 
tleman from Mars with powers of compulsion. 
that are somewhat amusing, but with . ideas 
that are vaguely altruistic and absurdly., il- 
logical>'and whose dress suggests*'the motion 
that ‘he has escaped from .a-“ Julius Cesar” 
company playing on the road. This: preposter- 
ous person takes the. selfish*Englishman by. the. 
neck—it would be putting it.too mildly: to say 
by the hand—and forces him out into the 
snowy streets of London, where he sees misery 
and. vice in their various forms, and whence 
he views, through a conveniently transparent 
house front how his neglected fiancée is en- 
joying herself with another chap. He hears 
little good of himself, does some helpful work 
among the poor unwillingly, and finds himself 
ruined and in rags as a climax to the second 
act. In the third act it transpires that the 
whole affair was a dream, but his reformation 
is worked, and he begins to do in real life the 
things he was compelled to do in his dream. 








as for ourselves, tair play was then, as it is 
now. a characteristic of American audiences, 
and despite the painful mannerisms of the 
star. which seem to be intensified in this 
particular réle, and despite also the outra- 
geous untruth of the drama, which we were 
quick to see, and which in a country like our 
own could not fail to be offensive, the sincerity of the 
actor made itself immediately apparent, and we _ be- 
lieved in him from the start rather for what he was 
trving to do than for what he actually accomplished. 
Mr. Irving was seen at once to be the artist, whatever 
his shortcomings as an actor, and his personal triumph 
was intellectual rather than histrionic. Eighteen years 
have passed, and the liking for the genius of the 
Lyceum has constantly grown, until to-day there is no 
more welcome news to the theatre-goer than that Sir 
Henry is to be with us for a period. 


GAIN Sir Henry opens his season with Mr. Wills’s 
A singular production, which possesses as much 
beauty as it is lacking in historical accuracy. 

To criticise the play at this time would be futile, 
since its author is no longer in the land of the living, 
and is therefore out of the reach of those who would 
reform him. It should be noted, however, in any 
well-ordered comment upon Sir Henry’s work, that 
parents who take their children to witness this sombre 
rendering of a historical episode should carefully in- 
struct them beforehand that Mr. Wills’s imagination 
got wholly away with his conscience when he exalted 


Charles Hawtrey as ‘‘Horace Parker” in ‘A Message 
y i g 


from Mars,’’ at the Garrick Theatre 


gracious presence has not failed to take on some of the 
honorable distinctions of time; the stage does not con- 
tinuously produce actors of the first rank for the sup- 
porting company, and where so much talent once 
Was one may not always hope to find the standard 
maintained—yet it is only in contrast to its former 
self that Sir Henry’s company seems to have suffered, 
and whatever ‘inferiority it may appear to have at 
the present is noticeable only because of the com- 
pany’s distinguished and brilliant past, and not be- 
cause there is anything at hand which may be said 
te be its superior. 

The impersonation of the falling and fallen King 
by Sir Henry is in no wise changed. It is neither 
more nor less mature than it was eighteen years ago, 
and if one could only convince one’s self that Charles 
was the sort of -person-that Mr. Wills and Sir Henry 
would have him eppear,-the performance would be one 
of the most impressive in the actor’s répertoire. The 
simple dignity, the kingly courtesy, the majestic bear- 
ing of the baffled monarch, the touching pathos of the 
betrayal and of the parting with wife and children, 
lose their potency to move only because we know that 
the note of truth is lacking; and even with this know- 


The whole is a bit of eccentric play-writing 
whose precise appeal to the public it would be 
hard to define. It is, of course, full of moral, 
but it is so fantastically presented, the sit- 
uations so commonplace, and the sentiment so 
maudlin, that the sublimity of the lesson be- 
comes ridiculous in the handling. One might just 
as well try to dramatize a lily as to make mate- 
rial and visible to the naked eye the abstract beauties 
of The Christmas Carol, and in trying to do some such 
thing as this Mr. Ganthony has to my mind made 
a serious mistake. That which left to the imagination 
has a tender and a spiritual significance, reduced to 
a concrete thing and presented in the glare of the foot- 
lights, loses its charm, and in place of an elevating 
poetic concept substitutes a vulgar reality. 

Mr. Hawtrey’s individual work is of excellent qual- 
ity, and his company is well chosen. The character- 
study of the tramp by Mr. Robert Pateman stands out 
vividly, and invites the wish that we might have the 
opportunity to see him in a réle better worth his while 
than this. The stage setting is interesting and suffi- 
ciently sumptuous—indeed, -if there-be intrinsic pop- 
warity in “ A Message from Mars,” I should set it 
down as due rather to the eccentricity of the staging 
and to the clever work of Messrs. Hawtrey and Pate- 
man than to any conspicuous merit in the work of 
the gentleman who wrote it. If I-were asked to 
classify it in dramatic literature I should be inclined 
to. call it “ A-Midwinter’s Nightmare.” 
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The Charles Crocker Residence, San Francisco 


This palatial mansion, situated on Nob Hill, was leased by J. Pierpont Morgan for the entertainment of the Bishops attending 
These dignitaries were Mr. Morgan’s guests, and his hospitality 


the Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
began and ended at New York, for he provided transportation and Pullman coaches for the trip to the Pacific coast and return 








Notable Coaching Run 


(See Page 1096) 


OACHING runs at speed over a dis- 
( tance of ground have been rare in 

America for the reason that long 
stretches of good road are extremely 
scarce. The recent round trip between 
New York and Philadelphia is the most 
notable event in. this. line of late years. 
The coach that acre the journey was the 
property of, Mr. James H. Hyde, and the 
undertaking was the joint effort of Mr. 
Hyde and.Mr. Alfred,G. Vanderbilt. These 
gentlemen alternated in driving, and were 
accompanied “onthe trip by Morris E. 
Howlett,, the celebrated Parisian whip, 
and three other gentlemen. The coach 
was of Paris make, and weighed 2600 
pounds. In all, seventy-two horses were 
used in the journey, Mr. Hyde furnishing 
thirteen, Mr. Vanderbilt four teams, Mr. 
Howlett ten horses, and William Durland 
eight, the other animals being picked up 
wherever they could be obtained. The 
start was made from the Holland House, 
New York, about six o’clock in the morn- 


ing. Philadélphia was reached at 3.21 
in the. afternoon., The return trip was 
begun without delay: and: at 1.33 A.M. 


the same night-the coach again drew. up 
at the: Holland’ House, the entire trip, 
a distance of 224 miles, occupying: 19 
hours, 38. minutes, 30 seconds, including. 
all stops and changes of horses. The 
changes were, some of them, made in, re- > 
markably quick time, a number in three 
minutes or less, a record taking place at 
Princeton, when the four tired horses 
were unhooked, the fresh horses substi- 
tuted, and the coach sent away in 1 minute 
49 seconds. The roads for a considerable 
part of the way were bad. One stretch 
of sand between Trenton and Princeton 
knocked ‘out one of the horses temporarily, 
causing forty minutes delay. Outside of 
this incident there was no accident or 
bad luck. The trip was, however, a 
thrillingone. . Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the feat there was much talk 
among Philadelphia coaching men of an 
effort to eclipse the record of Messrs. 
Hyde and Vanderbilt, but it was con- 
cludéd'-to postpone it until next spring, 
owing to the unsettled weather conditions 
at this, time of year. Taking all things 
into consideration, the conditions of the 
road, ‘the greenness of the horses, and the 
fact that the route was not a familiar 
one ‘to the drivers, the trip was one of 
the ‘best on record, and the time, about 
fourteen miles an‘hour, excellent. 





Bs 
Yale Grad S Football 
of the Yale bicenténnial - :eelebra> 
posed of former Yale players. It. is prob-- 
gether; - When the veterans -trotted2-out . 
Camp,*who-was“active™ ‘ar the yanre-twéenty- 


whose past achievements are a part of 
American football history. The veterans 
showed that they had not forgotten how 
to play by defeating the strong second 
team, 12 to 0. 
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Invaluable Paper 


ARPER’S WEEKLY for the current 

week is given up almost entirely 
to the funeral of the late Presi- 
dent, and is not only of great interest 
now, the faithful and accurate half-tone 
reproductions of photographs giving the 
readers a vivid idea of the great mourning 
procession, but will be invaluable in the 
years to come. Among the most valua- 
ble sources of information for the future 
historian will be the pictures of the pres- 
ent. The pages of HARPER’S WEEKLY will 
tell the story of a nation’s mourning for 
its best beloved more graphically and 
truthfully than it could be told in any 
other way.—The Minneapolis Journal. 
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Harper’s for November 
:WN the richness of its illustrations in 
I colors and tints, in the breadth of 
~ scope and.importance of its special 
‘articles -and ‘the variety and excellence 
of . its: fiction, the November number of 
HARPER’S’: MAGAZINE is one of the most 
notable issues yet published. In quantity 
‘the MAGAZINE is no less remarkable than 
in quality. | There are twenty-eight sepa- 
rate contributions, including seven com- 
plete short stories. 

The. opening article is by Andrew Cas- 
taigne; the famous French artist, and is 
descriptive ci the “Strolling Mounte- 
banks” of the Continent. It is illus- 
trated with many of the author’s draw- 
ings reproduced in tint. Another unique 
feature of the number is an article en- 
titled “A Winter Ramble,” illustrated 
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(See Page 1095) r 
O NE of the most interesting features 

tion was a football :game bétiveen- 
the Yale college team- and a: team com= 
able that never before has such: an- ag-- 
gregation - of - football - stars’ -played-=to-. 
on the field ‘the ‘spectato&g. nearly. went 
wild; ‘Among the old playersewere. Walter 
years “ago ;“Frerettigtr, tie” srant™ giard 
of" ’89,, 790, .and ors. Butterworth, the 


great fill -Badk=~Thormes half-back?-Grech> 
way,< Chadwick, -Corbin, Coy, Hall, 
Bliss, 


Ely, 


McBride, - and other noted men- 
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The late John S. Pillsbury 


Former Governor of Minnesota 





from artistic photographs reproduced in 
a delicate tint, so as to give the actual ef- 
fect of the snow on the fields. The feature 
selected for illustration in full color 
a delightful story by Van Tassel Sutphen, 
entitled ‘Terra Incognita.” The pictures 
are by E. M. Ashe. Among those who 
contribute the other short stories are 
Robert W. Chambers, Mrs. Henry Du- 
deney, Florence Wilkinson, Eleanor Hoyt, 
and Cora Maynard. Edith Wharton 
represented by a poem of remarkable 
power which is certain to attract atten- 
tion; Harry Furniss writes of his experi- 
ences as a cartoonist, and Professor Nut- 
ting tells of life at the bottom of the sea. 


is 


There are many other valuable special | 
articles and essays. The November num- | 
ber is in every way a most remarkable 


one. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhawa. 
—[Aadz. 


IN SUBSTITUTE FEEDING 


Is | 
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At the top- “always 


Blanke’ S 


Foust: 


» Blend 





The Friede Aerial Globe 


will be the feature of the St. Louis World's 
Fair in 1903. 750 feet high, made entirely of 


steel; cost, $2,000,000. Init will be colise um, 
theatre, music hall, a movable cafe, pel 
Capacity, 25 


gardens, illustrated dome. 
people. 
In all this Colossal Structure 


aust Blend Coffee 


will be served exclusively. 


Mr, OC. F. Blanke, the President of the 
Friede- Blanke Aerial Globe Co., the pro- 
moters, is also President of the C, F. Blanke 
Tea and Coffee Co., who make the world- 

; = Faust Blend Coffee. 

po grocer does not keep Faust Blend in 
stock, send us 6(0c. in stamps for a sample 
50-cent can, and we will enclose photograph 
and interesting descriptive matter of the won- 
derful Friede Aerial Globe, 

4 We have 3,000 new packs of “Faust” playing 
cards of a quality which usually retail at 
75e. Send 30c, in stamns for a pack by mail, 
prepaid, or $3.00 for one dozen packs. 


C.F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis 








SEARCH FAR wm WIDE 


at home and 





for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the | 
basis for all beginnings. What is required, then, is 
the best possible milk product. BORDEN’s EAGLE 
BkAND CONDENSED MILK is ideal, pure, sterile, and ! 
guarded against contamination.—[ Adv. | 








A well-appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $60a year. | 
New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St.,111 West 38thSt. | 
—[ Adv 


upon the use of ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bit- | 
ters, the great rejuvenator. At druggists’ and grocers’. 
Adad?. 


| 
ViGoR of mind and strength of body are attendant | 
! 





| 
| 
Coox’s IMPERIAL ExtRA Dry CHAMPAGNE has | 
10 superior. <A large yearly increase in its sales 
says so.—[Adv.] 











UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Agreeable soap for the 
hands is one that dissolves 
quickly, washes quickly, 
rinses quickly, and leaves 
the skin soft and comfort- 
able. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one 
that attacks the dirt but 
not the living skin. It is 
Pears’ 





e 


: _Economical soap, is one 
that a’ touch’ of~ cleanses: ~ ° 
And this-is -Pears’; --.- - 





Established over 100 years, 








:" always be found - 
to excel In: 


Por? Quau avon 


ALL GROCERS - ee 





Popular 


BUY 
Grand Imperial 
Champagne... . 


It is the highest priced 

AMERICAN WINE... 

Because it is the best 
For sale by all the leading 


Hotels, Cafes and Clubs 
Everywhere 





Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 


GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 
Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 





| THE “SOHMER” HEADS.THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST: 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 


in Greate Salesroom 
Yor 





Sohmer Building, 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. —_— 
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Five-mile Race for 12-horse-power Gasolene Machines 


Percy Owen, winner, 


M. 


on the inside 


Henri Fournier and his 60-horse-power Machine 
racing against Time 





























Ten-mile Sweepstakes for all Classes 
Won by K. A. Skinner, tricycle 


The Automobile Race 


*. Notable 








Start of the 5-mile 


Race for Steam Carriages 


Won by George C. Cannon 


Meet at Narragansett Park, Rhode Island, October 17 and 18 





Sports of the Week ™ 





ARRAGANSETT PARK, Rhode Island, the 

scene of many a memorable struggle be- 

tween light-harness horses, was, on Octo- 

ber 17 and 18, turned over to the automo- 

hile-racing enthusiasts. It was the first 

time in this country that an automobile 
race meet, well advertised and under compe- 


abroad. Fournier’s first startling performance on a 
circular track in this country was at Fort Erie, near 
Suffalo, when he made a mile in 1 minute 134, sec- 
onds, and two miles in 2 minutes 26384 seconds. Sub- 
sequently, at the Empire City track, he drove his 
machine five miles in 6 minutes 47 seconds, the third 


Narragansett Park. The first trial was made 

just after a hard shower had converted the track 
into a sea of mud. In spite of this. a single mile was 
actually accomplished in 1 minute 9 seconds, but the 
machine in rounding the curves “ skidded *”’ alarmingly. 
The attempt was then postponed until the fel- 
lowing day. On the second occasion, the track 


[ was to beat this record that Fournier rode at 





tent management, had ever been arranged for 
a track where it was possible to show the real 
speed and capabilities of the horseless  car- 
riage. The result was an outpouring of people 
that stamped automobile-racing as the com- 
ing sport in America—one that will, perhaps, 
rank with horse - racing, bicycle - racing, and 
kindred sports in popular faney. Between 
12,000 and 15,000. spectators, including the 
Governor and a number of the dignitaries of 
the State, were present. In many respects the 
crowd reminded one of the great football con- 
tests of the later fall, or of Suburban or Fu- 
turitv day at Sheepshead Bay race-track. It 
Wis a surprising testimonial to the popularity 
of the horseless carriage and the interest that 
has been awakened in the trials of speed. The 
weather conditions were unfortunate, rain 
causing 2 postponement the first day, and a 
strong wind the second day making record- 
breaking almost impossible. Notwithstanding 
this, several remarkable races were run_ off, 
and there were exhibitions of speed that must 
have been a revelation to those who had nev- 
er before seen an automobile racing-car in the 








was in fair shape, but a gale of wind had 
arisen and was blowing straight up the home- 
stretch. Fournier, before the trial, expressed 
the opinion that it would be impossible to 
break his record under the conditions, saying 
the wind rendered the track fully four seconds 
slow. He, however, started. The best single 
mile was run in 1 minute 7¥, seconds, and the 
trial was continued until nine miles had been 
run in 10 minutes 4314 seconds. Although 
the time made at the Empire City track was 
not equalled, the performance was, on_ the 
whole, a better one. The Narragansett Park 
track, always considered fast, is, however, 
probably a trifle slower than the Empire City. 
Under favorable conditions Fournier is posi- 
tive he will go a mile on a circular track in 
1.03 or 1.04, and declares he will make the 
mile on a straightaway course with the same 
machine in less than a minute. There is ev- 
ery probability that he will be given the op- 
portunity this fall to prove this assertion, as 
a series of races over a straightaway track 
are now being arranged to take place on the 
Coney Island boulevard November 16. 








hands of an expert. 


Ik. principal interest centred in the at- 
tempt of M. Henri Fournier, the great 


French chanutfeur, to break his own 


record of a mile in | minute 6 4-5 seconds, made on 


Edith W. 


Holder of the world’s record for the fastest three heats paced by a mare 


mile being done in 1 minute 6 4-5 seconds. This is 


the Empire City track, New York, October 8. Fournier the greatest speed at which human beings have ever 


is the man who captured the celebrated Paris-Berlin 
road race. and all his trials against time in America 


travelled over a surface other than the iron rails 
of a steam railroad, with the possible exception of ice- 


this season have been made with a counterpart of the yachting, and Murphy the bicyclist’s ride behind a 
Mors sixty - horse - power machine that won the race locomotive over a board track. 


ONDERFUL as have been the perform- 
W ances of the Frenchman with his for- 

eign-built racer, American machines, 
driven by American amateurs, have been nearly as 
fast. At the Narragansett Park meet, in the class for 
gasolene automobiles of twelve horse - power, Perey 
Owen, of New York, established new world’s records 
for American-made machines of this class. In the 
five - mile race for gasolene carriages he won the first 


























Princeton and Dickinson—A Touch-down for the Tigers Yale and Pennsylvania State 





College—Yale bucking her Opponent’s Centre 
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THE 





Produce each a dis- 
ease having definite 
pathology. The dis- 
ease yields easily to the 
treatment as admin- 
istered at the follow- 
ing Keeley Institutes : 


Alcohol, 


Opium, 
Tobacco 
Using # 


Keeley Treatment. 











Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the institutions named. 


ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU. 
Portland, Me., White Plains, N.Y. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
151 Congress St. Buffalo, N. Y., 164 East First 
Lexington, Mass. 799 Niagara St. 
Kansas City, Mo., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
16 West 10th St. Portland, Ore., 
St. Louis, Mo., 420 Williams Ave. 
Locust St. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., $12 North Broad St. 
17, 19, & 21 Sheldon St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Omaha, Neb., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
- Cor. 19th and Leay- Providence, R. I., 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
Third and Spring Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
1170 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C., 
211 North Capitol St. 
Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. 


South St. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Richmond, Va., 

403 No. 12th St. 
Seattle, Washington, 
29 Sullivan Bloek. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont., 


T is because / know it does save 
them, because / know it is God’s 
truth, that/ take the deepest inter- 
est in the Keeley Cure, and so long 
as | live | shall raise my voice in 
advocating its efficacy. 


Rt. Rev. JOHN SHAMNLEY, 
Bishop of North Dakota. 


SAY in conjunction and unison 
with the mothers who have been 
blessed: God bless and prosper the 


Mrs. LEONORA M. LAKE, 
Third Vice-President C. T. A. U. 


1908 South Adams St. 
Plainfield, Ind. enworth Sts. 





John Flanagan 
Holder of the world’s records for throwing the 
16-pound hammer, the discus, and the 56-pound 
weight 








trial and final heat with a Winton, mak- 
ing the distance in 8 minutes 51 seconds. 
Mr. Owen also competed in the ten-mile 
sweepstakes which was arranged for the 
winners in the several classes, and includ- 
ed gasolene, steam, and electric automo- 
biles and tricycles. The prize in this 
race was a handsome $500 silver cup. The 
event was won by Kenneth A. Skinner with 
a tricycle. but Mr. Owen protested the 
race under the racing rules, which require 
that in competition all automobiles shall 
carry two persons. Skinner’s time was 
13 minutes 3714 seconds; Owen’s time was 
17 minutes 26 seconds. The latter is a 
record for American automobiles of this 
power. Mr. Skinner also won the five-mile 
race for gasolene carriages of six horse- 
power, travelling the distance in 12 min- 
utes 5814 seconds. George C. Cannon won 
in the steam class, doing five miles in 9 
minutes 40%, seconds. H. H. Rice won 
the race for electric carriages—five miles 
—in 14 minutes 51 seconds. In the tricy- 
cle class, same distance, Kenneth A. Skin- 
ner won in 6 minutes 5414 seconds. The 
best mile was made in 1 minute 20%, sec- 
onds — certainly a noteworthy achieve- 
ment. 


OHN FLANAGAN, on Sunday, Octo- 
J ber 20, added the 56-pound weight- 

throwing record to his répertoire. 
For seven years J. S. Mitchell has held 
the record of 35 feet 1014 inches, made at 
Travers Island. Flanagan's new record 
was made at Celtic Park. Long Island. 
He made two throws, one of 36 feet 91% 
inches, which will be accepted by the A. A. 
U., and one of 38 feet 614 inches. In the 
latter effort he overstepped the mark 
half an inch, and the effort was declared 
foul. In addition to the above, Flanagan 
now holds world’s records for throwing 
the discus 124 feet and the 16-pound ham- 
mer 170 feet ¥ inch. 


N a year remarkable for the achieve- 
I ments of the harness-horse, the per- 
formance of Edith W., a handsome 
bay mare owned by the Messrs. Whitely, 
of Muncie, Indiana, is particularly nota- 
ble. Over a poor track at Cincinnati, 
Edith W. won in the 2.06 class, pacing 
three heats in 2.0514, 2.0514, and 2.0514, 
establishing a world’s record for the fast- 
est three heats ever paced by a mare. 
The track was generally conceded to have 
been from one to two seconds slow. She 
has since done 2.0734 on a half-mile track, 
breaking the Indiana State record, and 
equalling Mazette’s record for a_ pacing 
mare on a half-mile track. Edith W. was 
foaled in 1893. Her sire is Ben Lemons, 
Tr.; dam, Mountain Maid, by Martinet. 
She was campaigned with much success 
in 1900 and during the past season, and 
has beaten such good ones as Bonnie Di- 
rect, Mazette, Riley B., Hetty G., Eyelet, 
and others. She is a fine campaigner, 
and a game performer under all circum- 
stances. 


HE football situation at this writ- 

I ing seems to be as follows: Judging 
from the stand-point of games play- 

ed this year and at corresponding date 
last season, Princeton and Cornell are 
the only leading colleges that are show- 
ing decided improvement in form over a 
year ago. This develops some very inter- 
esting facts. In the first place, the 
Tigers’ team last season was away below 
the Princeton standard. To be in the run- 











Carson City, Nev. Dallas, Tex., 


New Orleans, La., 
1628-38 Felicity St. North Conway, N. H. 


306 Washington St. 


Relleview Place. 


786 Queen St., West. 
Winnipeg, Man.., 
65 Roslyn Road. 




















M. Henri Fournier 

| The French chauffeur, winner of the Paris-Berlin 

} road race, and holder of the world’s automobile 

| record of one mile in 1 min. 6 4-5 sec. 

j On October 24 all existing automobile speed 
records from one to ten miles were broken by 
Alexander Winton at Grusse Point track, Detroit 








ning this vear it would be necessary there- 

















1877 FOR 24 YEARS 


1901 
We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 

















THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


as become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tuntor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


























The Midway Esquimaux, South Sea Islanders, and tribes 


from all over the globe brought with them their packs of | 














Playing Cards 
:\ showing that the superior 
qualities of ‘“‘Bicycles”’ are 
recognized all over the world. 


“Card Games and How to Play 
Them,”a 120-page condensed 
Hoyle mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle 
boxes or five 
2c. stamps. 


Sold by 
dealers. 


Grand Prix, rrave 
This King on Every Bor.. Paris, 1900. 











The Standard of 
Excellence for 
over forty yeats 


STEEL PENS 

























zs - 
D) PEN CO. 
Or A lL 


Select a pen for gour Writing fom 


a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
tespondence. 12 pens for 10c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 











The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, 0. 


Whist is easily learned from our Booklet, “Simple Whist.”—FREE. 


Sweethearts 
for 59 Years 


wooed and 


WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 


Made in a, minute with 
boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila, 


Established 1842. 








A LOVE STORY OF JAPAN 


A Japanese Nightingale 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


A charming little love story by a young Anglo-Japanese writer living in this country, 
It is a story of a young American and his marriage with a dainty little daughter 
of Japan. Yeto, a Japanese illustrator, has made a number of deli- 
cately colored illustrations tor the book, and has provided 
ornamental borders for every page of text. 


Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 Net 


Law 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








“Tf I live five years, then—” Every- 
body has these visions and is the better for 
them, tho’ never realized. Fond desires 
become a fact by having a policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











WwW French, German and 
Spanish taught by mail. 
QY & Every student furnished 
& » &@ $20 Edison Phonograph. 
& G Illustrated circular tree. 
a) INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
& Box 1159, Scranton, Pa. 




















Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1900. 
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TOILET POWDER— CEL. FA‘'W, Inventor 


SPECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 














9, Rue dela Paix, Parie.— Caation. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘‘FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY | 








fore for Princeton to show decided im 
provement, and this she has done. Count- 
ing the game with Brown, Princeton has 
this season run up a total of 198 points 
to oppenents’ 0. Only two of the games 
this vear have been played against the 
same opponents as in 1900, but taking 
the first six games last season, and Prince- 
ton ran up only 137 points to opponents’ 
5, or net 128, a difference this year of 70 
points in her favor. <A great deal has 
been printed about the poor work of the 
Tigers in practice and the weakness of 
her opponents, but it noticeable that 
practically all of the Tigers’ poor work 
has been in practice, for in actual play 
about the only criticism that could 
made was on fumbling. As has been said 
previously in these columns, Princeton's 
good playing has had as much to do with 
her high scores as the weakness of her 
opponents. 


ALE’S team was so high class last 
season that little improvement 


should be.expected this year. In 
fact, the friends of the New Haven eleven 
will be pretty well satistied if the team 
this fall only holds its own with that of 


Is 


be 


1900. That it appears to be doing fairly 
well. The record, including the game with 


Annapolis, stands, Yale 173, opponents 5. 
Last year the first seven games resulted: 
Yale, 215; opponents, 0. Five of the 
seven games were the same in both years, 
and the scores were: in 1901, Yale 127, 
opponents 5; in 1900, Yale 148, oppo- 
nents 0—a net difference of 26 points. 
This season Yale has held her own, 
pared with 1900, against all her oppo- 
nents except Amherst, where there was 
an actual loss of 21 points, nearly all 
that the Blue is behind her opponents’ 
record this year. 


ARVARD has taken a big drop over 
last year. In 1900 the Crimson 








rolled up a score of 160 to 0 in 
seven games against the identical oppo- 


nents that this season she has only beaten 
95 to 6, a net difference of 71 poinis, or 
about muth of a Princeton's 
gain. In only one game of the seven has 
Harvard beaten last year’s score. This 
is Williams's 16 in 1901 against 12 
in 1900. The game with Bowdoin was the 


as loss as 


as 


same, 12 to 0. Harvard's other op po- 
nents this season bettered their scores 
against the Crimson as follows: West 


Point by 23 points, Wesleyan 8, Bates 31, 
Amherst 7, and Columbia 6 points. Penn- 
sylvania is another of the big four that 


compares unfavorably with 1900. This 
year in the first seven games the score 
stands: Penn. 137, opponents 11. Last 


vear it was, for a corresponding number 
of games, Penn. 206, opponents 11. Four 
of this vear’s games were against the same 


opponents as last season, and in three 
out of the four Penn. made slight gains 
this year. The biggest loss was the 


Franklin and Marshall game, when Penn. 
this year slumped 41 points. Football 
seems to be a game of considerable uncer- 
tainty. 





Tie scores indicate that Cornell is 
doing much better this fall than 
| last. Her first six games show a 
| clean slate—153 to opponents’ 0. In 1900 


the first six games resulted: Cornell 84, 
| opponents 11, or net 73, a gain of 80 


| points this year—more than any other 
college. Columbia’s showing in points is 
poorer than last year, but this is account 
ed for by the unusual conditions whereby 


the faculty has kept some of the best 
players out of the important games. In 


three out of five games this year Colum- 
bia’s seores have been better than in 1900, 
including a gain of 6 points in the games 
with Harvard. 
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The New York Campaign—At Work on the East Side 



































Isadore (‘‘Izzy’’) Cohn Chin Gow (Jimmie White) Judge Jerome’s Headquarters in the ‘‘ Red Light” District 


Tammany candidate for Assembly in the Eighth District talking The only Siamese voter in New York 
to two friends 


East Sipk campaigns in New York are unique. All ordinary rules for securing of Broadway, and many a politician can count his 

l } g L ; : | 
Thus the votes, presumably cast for the issues of the campaign, are frequently 
mere acknowledgments of the voter’s obligation to the candidate, or those who are 


votes are set aside. It cannot be otherwise where so large a proportion of the peo- 
ple are of foreign birth and breeding. Personal acquaintance, valuable every- 


The Judge at the right; Philip H. Cody at left, and William F. Gross 


with cigar, two prominent Tammany leaders 


friends by the thousands. 


where, stands for a great deal in the district below Fourteenth Street and east working for him, and do not represent political beliefs at all. 





A Big Dry Dock’s EFighteen-Hundred-Mile Journey 




















The New Dry Dock for Algiers, Louisiana, building at the Baltimore Yard 


more firm for the naval station Algiers, 

Louisiana, was towed the entire distance of 1800 
miles between the two places, the “ inside route” be- 
ing taken. A tugboat and a coal-steamer did the tow- 
ing, the former sometimes acting as a rudder, being 
attached to the dock by a line. This line was composed 
of two five-inch Manila hawsers twisted together. 

The route taken by the Algiers dock was down 
Chesapeake Bay, along the Atlantic coast, rounding 
Cape Hatteras and Florida, thence across the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Southwest Pass, where the Missis- 
sippi River was entered, and up the river to Algiers. 

The dock represents nearly 7000 tons in weight— 
not excessive as compared with the Atlantic liners, but 
owing to its peculiar construction, a most unwieldy 
craft. The dock is 525 feet in length; in its normal 
condition the tops of the side walls are fifty feet above 
the water level; when the pontoons are filled the 
deck sinks forty feet. 

The dock cost over $800,000. It is the largest of its 
kind in the world, and will accommodate two small 
cruisers or a 15,000-ton battle-ship. The pumping 
machinery is located in the side walls, and is con- 
trolled by levers operated from the top of the walls. 
These pumps are of such capacity that a vessel can be 
lifted clear of the water in two hours. 

The height of the dry dock above water made the 
problem of towing it especially serious in stormy 
weather, and the engineers planned that in such an 
event the proper method to protect the dock from dam- 
age would be.to sink it, the towing steamers stand- 
ing by to keep it from going ashore or turning broad- 
side to the wind. 

The accompanying picture of the dock was made 
while the finishing-touches were being put upon its 
construction, and shows its enormous size, and the 
army of workmen employed upon it. 


T= new dry dock recently completed by a Balti- 
a 





The Change of Rulers in Distant Afghanistan 








TT" death of Abdur Rahman Khan, Ameer of 
Afghanistan, on October 3, at the age of fifty- 
seven years, places upon the throne Habibullah, 
Abdur Rahman’s eldest son, who is nearly thirty years 
of age. a 

The new ruler is said to possess no inconsiderable 
knowledge and ability, but it is not believed that hx 
will conduct the affairs of his people with the same 
wisdom and force that his father did before him. The 
peculiar relation of Afghanistan to the other powers, 
and the turbulence of the people themselves, combine 
to make the task of ruling the country one of extreme 
difliculty. The deceased ruler seems to have had _ in- 
telligence, executive power, and finesse to a remarkable 
degree—all of which were highly necessary in a ruler 
of a heathen country. 

Lord Curzon is authority for the information that 
the Ameer who died last month, at the age of twenty 
did not knew how to read or write. Abdur Rahman 
himself in his autobiography says that he hated les- 
sons, and preferred to give his time to writing or shoot- 
ing. 

If one is to take the Oriental standard to judge by, 
Abdur Rahman was a ruler far above the average. 
Hie is said to have been harsh and rapacious, but be- 
fore criticising him for this it must be remembered 
that his people were also of that nature, and what 
would seem exceptionally cruel to those who were 
accustomed to the civilization of English-speaking 























countries was really but a part of the life which the 
intjority of the Ameer’s subjects had always led. The Late Ameer 





The Present Ruler 
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The World of Finance 


OR several weeks the stock-market 
EF has displayed a hesitancy, the sig- 

nificance of which lay in the fact 
that it reflected the condition of specu- 
lative sentiment. While it must be ad- 
mitted that the array of facts making 
for the “bear” side of the market has 
seemed stronger than the corresponding 
exhibition of “bull” factors, the fact 
remains that values have not, on an aver- 
age, touched an appreciably lower level. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist 
among students of the financial situation, 
there is none regarding a point vital. to 
operations for a rise—namely, the ab- 
sence of the outside public from the 
Street. Observers are at odds in their 
prognoses of the market rather than in 
their diagnoses. 

The reluctance of the public to resume 
speculation in stocks can be attributed to 
two things. In the first place, obviously, 
to the shock to speculative sentiment, and 
the heavy losses to speculative purses, 
caused by the panic of last May. It has 
become the fashion to attribute that 
shortest - lived but fiercest of all stock 
panics to the situation arising from the 
contest for control of the Northern Pa- 
cifie and the corner in the common stock 
thereof. But, of course, the “ corner in 
N. P.” merely precipitated the crash; it 
hastened what was bound to come. All 
felt that a severe reaction from the sense- 
less advances of the great boom was in- 
evitable. Even the veriest “lambs ” knew 
the day of reckoning would come. But 
with the curious fatuity of stock - gam- 


blers, each man flattered himself that | 


there would be premonitory signs, dis- 
cernible by shrewd observers—i. e., him- 
self and a very few others. However, the 
crash came, as it always does, without 
previous announcement, and the public 
suffered severely. 

The other fact, to which the disincli- 
nation of “outsiders ” to resume specula- 
tion may he traceable, is doubtless the 
lack of picturesque bull ammunition. 
The popular mind, possibly because it has 
become wiser, finds it impossible to see 


in the future any one great uplifting | 
force. The remarkable combination of | 


various favorable conditions that gave 
the bull market its start four years ago, 
or that culminated in last spring’s boom, 
is absent. The country is highly prosper- 
ous, but admittedly not more so than a 
year ago, when security values were 
much lower. The public perceives this, 
and makes up its mind that though there 
may be nothing to fear, there is nothing 
to justify heavy purchases at the min- 
ute. What is needed to raise speculative 
sentiment from its present lethargy is 
some such thing, for example, as the fail- 
ure of crops abroad and bounteous har- 
vests at home, next year. 

Picturesque bull ammunition is, there- 
fore, lacking—facts that appeal not only 
to Yankee common-sense, but to the won- 
derful American imagination. When people 
tell you that the railroads are doing well, 
they do not tell you, as they did last 
year, that they are going to do better. 
General business is profitable and heavy, 
but it is not overpoweringly evident that 
it is going to be more profitable or greater. 

The efforts to revive interest in specu- 
lation have not been made by the sub- 
stantial interests of the Street, but by the 
small fry, by pools and cliques; and the 
only bait used has been very vague talk 
of still vaguer “deals,” which, even if 
true, could affect but few individual stocks 
or a group or two. If some very great 
“deal” were effected, it is probable that 
the market would respond more or less 
substantially. Curiously enough, the chief 
argument of the advocates of a rise just 
now is the settlement of the differences 
in regard to the Northern Pacifie situ- 
ation, probably because so many people 
believe that since it was the beginning 
of the contest that led to the end of the 
spring boom, the ending of it now should 
lead to the beginning of a new bull mar- 
ket. At this writing, of all the market 
influences calculated to prolong the un- 
certainty of the public as to the wisdom 
of new ventures on the long side of the 
account, the chief one is precisely the 
absence of authoritative information that 
all the differences. have been adjusted 
amicably. Apart from the merits of the 
controversy, which would weigh as no- 
thing if hostilities should break out 
among the strongest financial interests 
in the United States, it is manifest that 
the prolongation of the present indefinite- 
ness would be deemed intolerable by the 
speculative community, as it doubtless 
is regarded by the interests in question 
themselves. It is likely that before many 
days some reassuring statement will be 
given out, since it is inconceivable that 
any one should carry obstinacy to the 
point of endangering the welfare of him- 
self and of the community at large. With 
the elimination of the Northern Pacific 
bugaboo from the market situation, bet- 
ter times should be seen, until it should 
become a question of whether or not the 
beneficial effects of harmony have been 
“ discounted” by the rise in prices. 

EDWIN LEFEVRE. 
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MAITLAND, COPPELL & CO. 
22 AND 24 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YORK 
Orders Executed for all Investment Securities. 
Act as Agents of Corporations,and Negotiate and 
Issue Loans, 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Tt LEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


ON 


MESSRS. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, LONDON | 


MESSRS. MALLET FRERES & CIE., PARIS 
BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO 


AND ITS BRANCHES 


Agents for the Bank of Australasia, the British 
Guiana Bank, Demerara, etc., etc. 


BANKERS 


16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YorK 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the world 


BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commission 





~ SCHULZ & RUCKGABER | 


N. W. HARRIS & CO. 
BANKERS 


31 Nassau STREET 
New YorK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER BONDS 
ADAPTED FOR TRUST FUNDS AND SAVINGS 





j ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


| Quotations furnished for purchase, sale, or exchange 








'FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


| . 
UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


36 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK & 


40 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 





PAINE, WEBBER & CO. 
BANKERS 
27 State Street, Boston 


Make a specialty of dealing in the shares of the Michigan Copper Mines. 


Private 
BRANCH OFFICES AT MARQUETTE, 


wires to 
HOUGHTON, AND CALUMET, MICH. 





Buy and sell for cash or account all shares dealt 


in on the Boston and New York Stock Exchanges. 





WILLIAM A. PAINE, 
Member Boston Stock Exchange. 


CHARLES H. PAINE, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 

















On Business 
To ‘Frisco 


Go via only line which runs 
luxurious trains all the way 
over its own rails, Chicago 
to San Francisco. 

The California Limited, 
every day, Chicago to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Through dining car (Harvey 
meals), buffet-smoking car 
(barber, and stock reports), 
observation car (library). 


Santa Fe 


Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8S. F. R’y, 
Chicago. 
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’ The combined non- 
halation and orthochro- 
matic qualities of 


Kodak 
Films 


make them in every 
way superior to glass 
plates for winter land- 
scape work, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


goons $3 

le t UU, 

oe mtg $35.00, Rochester, N. Y. 
dealers or by mail. 


Jboenel) 
Consul Ao. 


Neckwear. 


French Chiffon Collarettes, 
trimmed with Lace and Velvet, 
Hand-Made Silk and Velvet Collars, 
Black and White Net Ruffs, 


Crépe Stocks 
Real Lace Fichus and Scarfs. 
Black and White 
Ostrich Feather Boas. 
Lace and Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Gloves. 


| Broadway A> 1 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 

















FSTERBROOKS 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. . M 
Works, Camden,N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 





STEEL PENS 


— FS ESTERBROOK&Ce) 





The Easiest Writing Steel Pens 


ade. 
John St., New York. 





TRAVELERS LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- | 








DEAL 


Redmond, ) gist grate 
Kerr & Co. | tavestment 


BANKERS, Securities 


41 WALL ST., N. Y. 
List of current offerines sent on pplication. 
Transact a general bauking business. 
Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
| roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Securi- 

ties bought and so!d on commission, Members ef 
| New York Stock Exchange. 





Issue Travellers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
available throughout the world, 

PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS: 

GRAHAM, KERR &€ CO. 

Letters and sold. Cable Transfers 

to Europe and South Africa, 

of tones of ceca, Daler: 
Credit. creases!" certiicates “ot 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





Bills of Exchange bought 


HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill London, 


Manhattan Theatre wen 
MRS FISK EW 


MIRANDA 2. c3iey 


Every Evening at 8:20. Saturday Matinee at 2 15 


CALIFORNIA 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


The luxurious train of 
Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars and Buffet-Library 
Car (with barber) which 
runs from 


CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO 
Every day in the year via 
Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Rys. 


























All agents sell tickets by this route. 





per Pair. 


The first principle of a garter 
1s to hold the hose in place. For 
that you pay 25c.a pair, All ger 
ters should dothis—some do not. 

The Flexo does more — fits the calf 
of the leg smoothly without binding, 
lays Mat, has rubber shank to pre- 
vent tearing the hose. Its metal parts con 
form to shape of the leg. The silk finish 
webbing is handsome — durable. You 
don’t feel “harnessed‘up."’ The Flexo 
is made to wear a long time, and ! does. 
If you should find a men’s furnisher 
who can’t supply you, send us his name 
and for this courtesy we will send you 
prepaid any one of the following: 
Flexo Sleeve Elastics 
Flexo Cuff Holders, Flexo Scarf Holder 
Flexo Drawer Holders 
| A. STEIN & CO. 
214 Market Street, Chicago 





FINE-BLOODED CATTLE, 
Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs 
Send stamps for catalogues. 150 engrav- 
ings. N.P. BOYER & €0., Coatesville, Pa. 


* GOUT & RHEUMATIS 


Usethe Great English Remedy 7 @ 


BLAIR’S PILLS fa 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 5O0c. & $7 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 7 
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WATCHMEN!!!) 


Weekly 


Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 























complain, 
eben if the menu 
contains no 
other 
attraction 
but 
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National Biscuit 
Gmpany. 















TEXTILE COURSES BY ma 


For all mill workers from superintendent to weaver, and for all 
associated with the manufacture, distribution, and handling of 


textile fabrics. Catalogue and specimen lessons sent free. 


Address C. P. BROOKS, Director, 


Dept. 16, Correspondence School of Textiles, New Bedford, Mass. 





EARL & WILSON S 


a4 
i} | _ COLLARS CUFFS &SHIRTS 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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A Big Fact 


No; no one has ever 
truly been disappointed 
in the purchase,- sale 
or use of 


can well protect 
if armed with a 


SMITH & 
WESSON Revolver. 
Quick, 


sure and accurate. 


























Hunter 


















Baltimore | SMITH & 
Rvye WESSON. 
] 
13 Stockbridge L 
4 It is simply perfect 
for health and hos- | Street, 
b pitality, 
] > | Springfield 
, BALTIMORE RYE For the physical | Mass. 
WMLANAHAN & SON. needs of women, 

Barone when recommend | 
ed, it is the purest 
tonical stimulant. Catalogue 

| | fora 
| stamp. 
; Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers | 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 1 | 
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LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT see¢ 


-MADE AT (1GARS 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 


: money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


















BEEF 
CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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cHEW Reeman’s 
The , 
Original 


}PEPSIN;: 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 
ness. All Others Are Imitations 











-o-e- 


r LOCOMOTOR ATAX IA & 
P ARAL YSIS nervous ProstrationOured 
| Dr. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








“The best illustrated magazine in the English language.” 


—Lonpon DaiLy NEws. 





HAR PER’S 
MAGAZINE 








FOR NOVEMBER 








The Pictures.— There are more | Short 


than 77 illustrations in color, tint, and 
black and white in HARPER’S for 
November. The colored pictures are 
uncommonly rich and effective, while 
those in tint include a number of pictures 
by Andre Castaigne, and some delicate 
and unusual snow pictures. 


More Serious Features.—Among 
the notable serious features are: 
“ The Bottom of the Sea,”’ a paper of 
both scientific and popular interest, by 
Professor Nutting, of the University of 
Iowa; ‘‘ Phenomenal Memories,’’ by 
Professor E. S. Holden; ‘‘ Athenian 
Conceptions of a Future Life,’”’ by Dr. 
Daniel Quinn; and a paper of literary 
and historical interest on the church of 
“Old St. Saviour’s, Southwark,” by 
Charles E. Russell. 


| for November. 


| 





Stories. — There are seven 
complete short stories in HARPER’S 
Among the authors 
are: Robert W. Chambers, van Tassel 
Sutphen, Mrs. Henry Dudeney, Cora 
Maynard, and Eleanor Hoyt. They 
are all stories that mean something, and 
are well worth reading — stories of 
the type you find only in HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


A Great Poem.—Edith Wharton, 
whose brilliant short stories have at- 
tracted so much attention, contributes to 
the MAGAZINE for November a story 
in poem form—a masterly piece of 
work, almost more brilliant than her 
prose stories, and of wonderful dra- 
matic power. It is illustrated by Howard 


Pyle. 





CENTS 
A COPY 


3 





2 8 Separate Contributions 
In This Number 


$4,004 


YEAR 








GIVE YOUR NEWSDEALER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 








A 24-Hour Train to Chicago Eve 





ry Day—New York CENTRAL. 


















